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SAINT AUGUSTINE BEFORE ETHEL- 
BERT. 

{With an Engraving by Kearney, from a Painting by 
Tresham.] 

Acevstixe, on his arrival in Kent, in the 
year 597, found the danger much less than he 
had apprehended. Ethelbert, already well dis- 
posed towards the Christian faith, assigned him 
a habitation in the isle of Thanet; and soon 
after admitted him to a conference. Appre- 
hensive, however, lest spells or enchantments 
might be employed against him by priests, who 
brought an unknown worship from a distant 
country, he had the precaution to receive them 
in the open air, where he believed the force of 
their magic would be more easily dissipated. 
Here Augustine, by means of his interpreters, 
delivered to him the tenets of the Christian 
faith, and promised him eternal joys above, and 
a kingdom in heaven, without end, if he would 
be persuaded to receive that doctrine. “ Your 
words and promises,” replied Ethelbert, “ are 
fair; but, because they are new and uncertain, 
I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquish 
the principles which I and my ancestors have 
so long maintained. You are welcome, how- 
ever, to remain here in peace ; and, as you have 
undertaken so long a journey, solely, as it ap- 
pears, for what you believe to be for our advan- 
tage, I will supply you with all necessaries, 
and permit you to deliver your doctrine to my 
subjects.” 

Augustine, encouraged by this favourable re- 
ception, and seeing now a prospect of success, 
proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the 
gospel to the Kentish Saxons. He attracted 
their attention by the austerity of his manners; 
by the severe penances to which he subjected 
himself; by the abstinence and self-denial 
which he practised: and, having excited their 
wonder by a course of life which appeared so 
contrary to nature, he procured more easily 
their belief of miracles, which, it-was pretended 
he wrought for their conversion. Influenced 
by these motives, and by the declared favour 
of the court, numbers of the Kentish men were 
baptized ; and the king himself was persuaded 
to submit to that rite of Christianity. His 
example had great influence with his subjects; 
but he employed no force to bring them over to 
the new doctrine. Augustine told Ethelbert, 


luntary, and that no violence ought ever to be 
used in propagating so salutary a doctrine.— 
Hume. 





From the Monthly Revie. 
ADVENTURES IN THE RIFLE BRI- 


GADE, in the Peninsula, France, and the 
Netherlands, from 1809 to 1815. By Cap- 
tain J. Kincaid. 8vo. pp. 351. London. T° 
and W. Boone. 1830. 


Tue theme of military adventure during our 
late wars, is still, it seems, far from being ex- 
hausted. We imagined that the number of 
volumes which had issued from the pens of va- 
rious warriors, since the appearance of the 
“‘ Subaltern,” must have told the world every 
thing that was to be said of personal history of 
the Wellington armies. But we were mis- 
taken. Here comes forth another ex-combat- 
ant, a Rifle-man, who calls out that he too has 
his story to tell, and of all the stories which a 
soldier has ever told, we think it will be found 
the most amusing. 

Captain Kincaid gives himself no sort of 
trouble about any other regiment than the ce- 
lebrated 95th, with which he fought, we be- 
lieve, in every action in which it was engaged, 
and a pretty long list of victims the rifles of 
that corps numbered for the grave. As little 
trouble does he take in painting the scenery of 
the battle-fields through which he ranged, or 
the array of the forces brought into them on 
either side. He describes only his own move- 
ments, and those of his immediate companions 
in arms; and the result is, that although we 
may derive from Napier a better idea of the 
whole of any particular battle, we obtain from 
Kincaid a nearer, though a more limited, view 
of the strife; we enter into all the dangers of 
the day; catch here and there, through the 
dust and clouds, glimpses of the enemy; listen 
to the roar of the artillery and musketry ; fol- 
low the murderous path of the rifles, and ob- 
serve how frequently, by their wild bravery, 
they turn the scale, or secure the possession of 
victory. And then the cheers that fill the air, 
come upon us with a rush that sends the blood 
bounding through our veins, as if the scene 
were going on before us in its living, moving 
reality. 
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under the eye is, however, not the only or the 
greatest merit of Captain Kincaid. He brings 
us with him to the tent or the bivouac, as well 
as to the battle, and is withal, so fond of a 
laugh, that it seems as if he went to the war 
rather for amusement than glory. In every 
situation, whether feasting or starving,—for he 
has seen something of both extremes—whether 
by his fire-side, or in the presence of the ene- 
my, he seizes the most ludicrous objects with 
such felicity of tact, and brings them forward 
in such numbers, and with so much rapidity, 
that it is pop, pop, pop,—a kind of rifle-shoot- 
ing of jokes throughout his book. We have 
not laughed so much for an age as we have in 
the company of this adventurer. We shall in- 
troduce him to the reader in a characteristic 
way, on his voyage from the Tagas to join the 
army at Coimbra :— 

* Sailing at the rate of one mile in two hours, 
we reached Figuera’s Bay at the end of eight 
days, and were welcomed by about a hundred 
hideous looking Portuguese women, whose joy 
was so excessive that they waded up to their 
arm-pits through a heavy surf, and insisted on 
carrying us on shore on their backs! I never 
clearly ascertained whether they had been ac- 
tuated by the purity of love, or gold. 

‘Our men were lodged for the night in a 
large barn, and the officers billetted in town. 
Mine chanced to be on the house of a mad 
woman, whose extraordinary appearance [| 
never shall forget. Her petticoats scarcely 
reached to the knee, and all above the lower 
ae of the bosom was bare; and though she 
ooked not more than middle aged, her skin 
seemed as if it had been regularly prepared to 
receive the impression of her last will and 
testament; her head was defended by a 
chevaux-de-frise of black wiry hair, which 
pointed fiercely in every direction, while her 
eyes looked like two burnt holes in a blanket. 
I had no sooner opened the door than she stuck 
her arms a-kimbo, and, opening a mouth, which 
stretched from ear to ear, she began vocife- 
rating ‘ bravo, bravissimo.’ 

“ Being a stranger alike to the appearance 
and manners of the natives, I thought it pos- 
sible that the former might have been nothing 
out of the common run, and concluding that 
she was overjoyed at seeing her country re-en- 
forced, at that perilous moment, by a fellow 
upwards of six feet high, and thinking it ne- 
cessary to sympathize in some degree in her 
patriotic feelings, I began to ‘ bravo’ too; but 
as her second shout ascended ten degrees, and 
kept increasing in that ratio, until it amounted 
to absolute frenzy, I faced to the right about, 
and, before our téte-d-téte had lasted the brief 
space of three-quarters of a minute, | disap- 
peared with all possible haste, her terrific yells 
vibrating in my astonished ears long after I 
had turned the corner of the street; nor did I 
feel perfectly at ease until I found myself 
stretched on a bundle of straw in a corner of 
the barn occupied by the men. 

“ We proceeded, next morning, to join the 
army; and, as our route lay through the city 
of Coimbra,-we came to the magnanimous re- 
solation of providing ourselves with all man- 
ner of comforts and equipments for the cam- 
paign on our arrival there; but, when we en- 


tered it, at the end of the second day, our die- 
appointment was quite eclipsed by astonish- 
ment at finding ourselves the only living things 
in a city, which ought to have been furnished 
with twenty thousand souls.”—pp. 8—10. 

The campaign of 1810, as all the world 
knows, closed with the retirement of the army 
behind the lines of Torres Vedras. Our merry 
captain, who bears a mortal hatred to epic 
poetry, says that he, for his part, knew nothing 
of those celebrated “ lines,” excepting that he 
was told that one of them rested on the Tagus, 
and the other somewhere on the sea:— 

*“T saw,” he adds, “ with my own eyes, a 
variety of redoubts and field works on the va- 
rious hills which stand between. This, how- 
ever, | do know, that we have since kicked 
the French out of more formidable looking and 
stronger places; and, with all due deference 
be it spoken, I think that the Prince of Essling 
ought to have tried his luck against them, as 
he could only have been beaten by fighting, as 
he afterwards was without it! And if he thinks 
that he would have lost as many men by trying, 
as he did by not trying, he must allow me to 
differ in opinion with him.”’—pp. 26, 27. 

The picture of the occupations of the soldiers 
during the winter breathes of life, and is rich 
with humour :— 

*“* Our battalion was stationed in some empty 
farm-houses, near the end of the bridge of 
Santarem, which was nearly half a mile Teas 
and our sentries and those of the enemy were 
within pistol-shot of each other on the bridge. 

«1 do not mean to insinuate that a country 
is never so much at peace as when at open 
war; but I do say that a soldier can no where 
sleep so soundly, nor is he any where so secure 
from surprise, as when within musket-shot of 
his enemy. 

“ We lay four months in this situation, di- 
vided only by a rivulet, without once exchang- 
ing shots. Every evening, at the hour 


* When bucks to dinner go, 
And cits to sup,’ 


It was our practice to dress for sleep: we sad- 
dled our horses, buckled on our armour, and 
lay down, with the bare floor for a bed anda 
stone for a pillow, ready for any thing, and 
reckless of every thing but the honour of our 
corps and country; for I will say (to save the 
expense of a trumpeter) that a more devoted 
set of fellows were never associated. 

“ We stood to our arms every morning at 
an hour before daybreak, and remained there 
until a grey horse could be seen a mile off, 
(which is the military criterion by which day- 
light is acknowledged, and the hour of surprise 
past,) when we proceeded to unharness, and to 
indulge in such luxuries as our toilet and our 
table afforded. 

“The Maior, as far as the bridge of Valle, 
was navigable for the small craft from Lisbon, 
so that our table, while we remained there, 
cut as respectable a figure, as regular supplies 
of rice, salt fish, and potatoes could make it; 
not to mention that our pigskin was, at all 
times, at least three parts full of a common 
red wine, which used to be dignified by the 
name of blackstrap. We had the utmost diffi- 





; culty, however, in keeping up appearances in 
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the way of dress. The jacket, in spite of | the night, it is formed in columns of compa- 


shreds and patches, always maintained some- 
thing of the original about it; but wo befel 
the regimental small-clothes, and they could 
only be replaced by very extraordinary apolo- 
gies, of which [ remember that I had two pair 
at this period, one of a common brown Portu- 
guese cloth, and the other, or Sunday’s pair, of 
black velvet. We had no women with the 
regiment; and the ceremony of washing a 
shirt amounted to my servant's taking it by 
the collar, and giving it a couple of shakes in 
the water, and then hanging it up to dry. 
Smoothing-irons were not the fashion of the 
times, and, if a fresh well-dressed aid-de-camp 
did occasionally come from England, we used 
to stare at him with about as much respect as 
Hotspur did at his ‘ waiting gentlewoman.’ 
“The winter here was uncommonly mild. 
Iam not the sort of person to put myself much 
in the way of ice, except on a warm summer's 
day; but the only inconvenience that | felt in 
bathing, in the middie of December, was the 
quantity of leeches that used to attach them- 
selves to my persunal supporters, obliging me 


to cut a few capers to shake them off, after | 


leaving the water. 

“ Our picquet-post, at the bridge, became a 
regular lounge, for the winter, to all manner 
of folks. 

“T used to be much amused at seeing our 
naval officers come up from Lisbon riding on 
mules, with huge ship's spy-glasses, like six- 
pounders, strapped across the backs of their 
saddles. Their first question invariably was, 
‘Who is that fellow there?’ (pointing to the 
enemy’s sentry close to us,) and, on being told 
that he was a Frenchman, ‘ Then why the 
devil don’t you shoot him!’ "—pp. 32—36. 

Although very anxious to cultivate the 
friendship and good opinion of the French of 
the present day, and admitting that the disci- 
pline of their armies has been altogether ‘re- 
formed under their virtuous and excellent 
dauphin, we must, at the same time, remind 
them, whenever a fit occasion offers, of the 
barbarous and savage mode in which Buona- 
parte’s troops carried on warfare in the penin- 
sula. A sentence or two, describing but one 
scene, on the line of Massena’s retreat in 1811, 
will almost overwhelm the mind with horror. 
“ Young women were lying in their houses, 
brutally violated; the streets were strewed 
with broken furniture, intermixed with the 
putrid carcases of murdered peasants, mules, 
and donkeys, and every description of filth, 
that filled the air with pestilential nausea. 
The few starved male inhabitants who were 
stalking amid the wreck of their friends and 

roperty, looked like so many skeletons, who 
fad been permitted to leave their graves, for 
the purpose of taking vengeance on their op- 

ressors, and the mangled body of every 

renchman who was unfortunate or imprudent 
enough to stray from his column, showed how 
religiously they performed their mission.” 
From these abominable and disgraceful scenes, 
let us turn to our author’s description of a 
bivouac, and of the several degrees of comfort 
which such an establishment is capable of af- 
fording :— 

4¢ When a regiment arrives at its ground for 





nies, at full, half, or quarter distance, according 


| to the space which circumstances will permit 


it to occupy. The officer a each 
company then receives his orders; and, after 
communicating whatever may be necessary to 
the men, he desires them to ‘ pile arms and 
make themselves comfortable be the night.’ 
Now, I pray thee, most sanguine reader, suffer 
not thy fervid imagination to transport thee 
into elysian fields at the pleasing exhortation 
conveyed in the concluding part of the cap- 
tain’s address, but rest thee contentedly in the 
one where it is made, which in all probability 
is a ploughed one, and that, too, in a state of 
preparation to take a model of thy very beau- 
tiful person, under the melting influence of a 
shower of rain. The soldiers of each company 
have a hereditary claim to the ground next to 
their arms, as have their officers to a wider 
range on the same line, limited to the end of a 
bugle sound, if not by a neighbouring corps, or 
one that is not neighbourly, for the nearera man 
is to his enemy, the nearer he likes to be to 
his friends. Suffice it, that each individual 
knows his place as well as if he had been born 
on the estate, and takes immediate possession 
accordingly. In a ploughed or a stubble field 
there is scarcely a choice of quarters; but, 
whenever there is a sprinkling of trees, it is 
always an object to secure a good one, as it 
affords shelter from the sun by day and the 
dews by night, besides being a sort of home or 
sign post for a group of officers, as denoting 
the best place of entertainment; for they hang 
their spare clothing and accoutrements among 
the branches, barricade themselves on each 
side with their saddles, canteens and portman- 
teaus, and, with a blazing fire in their front, 
they indulge, according to their various hu- 
mours, in a complete state of gipsyfication. 

“ There are several degrees of comfort to be 
reckoned in a bivouac, two of which will suf- 
fice. 

“ The first, and worst, is to arrive at the end 
of a cold wet day, too dark to see your ground, 
and too near the enemy to be permitted to un- 
pack the knapsacks or to take off accoutre- 
ments; where, unincumbered with baggage or 
eatables of any kind, you have the consolation 
of knowing that things are now at their worst, 
and that any change must be for the better. 
You keep yourself alive for a while, in collect- 
ing material te feed your fire with. You take 
a smell at your empty calibash, which recalls 
to your remembrance the delicious flavour of 
its last drop of wine. You curse your servant 
for not having contrived to send you some- 
thing or other from the baggage (though you 
know that it was impossible). Ven then damn 
the enemy for being so near you, though pro- 
bably, as in the present instance, it was you 
that came so near them. And, finally, you 
take a whiff at the end of a cigar, if you have 
one, and keep grumbling through the smoke, 
like distant thunder through a cloud, until you 
tumble into a most warlike sleep. 

“The next, and most common one is, when 
you are not required to look quite so sharp, 
and when the light baggage and provisions 
come in at the heel of the regiment. If it is 
early in the day, the first thing to be done is 
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to make some tea, the most sovereign restora- 
tive for jaded spirits. We then proceed to our 
various duties. The officers of each company 
form a mess of themselves. One remains in 
camp to attend to the duties of the regiment; 
a second attends to the mess; he goes to the 
regimental butcher, and bespeaks a portion of 
the only purchaseable commodities, hearts, 
livers, and kidneys; and also to see whether 
we cannot do the commissary out of a few 
extra biscuits, or a canteen of brandy; and the 
remainder are gentlemen at large for the day. 
But while they go hunting among the neigh- 
bouring regiments for news, and the neigh- 
bouring houses for curiosity, they have always 
an eye to their mess, and omit no opportunity 
of adding to the general stock. 

“ Dinner hour, for fear of accidents, is al- 
ways the hour when dinner can be got ready; 
and the 14th section of the articles of war is 
always most rigidly attended to, by every good 
officer parading himself round the camp kettle 
at the time fixed, with his haversack in his 
hand. A haversack on service is a sort of 
dumb waiter. The mess have a good many 
things in common, but the contents of the 
haversack are exclusively the property of its 
owner; and a well regulated one ought never 
to be without the following furniture, unless 
when the perishable part is consumed, in con- 
sequence of every other means of supply hav- 
ing failed, viz. a couple of biscuits, a sausage, 
a little tea and sugar, a knife, fork, and spoon, 
a tin cup, (which answers to the names of tea- 
cup, soup-plate, wine-glass, and tumbler,) a 
pair of socks, a piece of soap, a tooth-brush, 
towel, and comb, and half a dozen cigars. 

“ After doing justice to the dinner, if we feel 
in a humour for additional society, we trans- 
fer ourselves to some neighbouring mess, 
taking our cups, and whatever we mean to 
drink, along with us, for in those times there 
is nothing to be expected from our friends be- 
yond the pleasure of their conversation; and, 
finally, we retire to rest. To avoid inconve- 
nience by the tossing off of the bed-clothes, 
each officer has a blanket sewed up at the 
sides, like a sack, into which he scrambles, 
and, with a green sod or a smooth stone for a 
pillow, composes himself to sleep; and, under 
such a glorious reflecting canopy as the hea- 
vens, it would be a subject of mortification to 
an astronomer to see the celerity with which 
he tumbles into it. Habit gives endurance, 

and fatigue is the best night-cap; no matter 
that the veteran’s countenance is alternately 
stormed with torrents of rain, heavy dews, and 
hoar-frosts ; no matter that his ears are assail- 
ed by a million mouths of chattering locusts, 
and by some villanous donkey, who every half 
hour pitches a bray note, which, as a congre- 
gation of Presbyterians follow their clerk, is 
instantly taken up by every mule and donkey 
in the army, and sent echoing from regiment 
to regiment, over bill and valley, until it dies 
away in the distance; no matter that the scor- 
pion is lurking beneath his pillow, the snake 


winding his slimy way by his side, and the | 


lizard galloping over his face, wiping his eyes 
with its long cold tail. 

* All are unheeded, until the warning voice 
of the brazen instrument sounds to arms. 





Strange it is, that the ear which is impervious 
to what would disturb the rest of the world be- 
sides, should alone be alive to one, and that, 
too, a sound which is likely to soothe the sleep 
of the citizens,—or at most, to set them 
dreaming of their loves. But-so it is: the 
first note of the melodious bugle places the 
soldier on his legs, like lightning ; when, mut- 
tering a few curses at the unseasonableness of 
the hour, he plants himself on his alarm post, 
without knowing or caring about the cause.” 
—pp. 41—48. 


We fancy that after such a description as 
this, the civil reader would have no very vig- 
lent desire to share the comforts of a bivouac. 
We shall now initiate him in the music of 
war, as it was played at the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, in 1812. 

“When we arrived on the ground I was 
sent to take command of the highland com- 
pany, which we had at that time in the re- 
giment, and which was with the left wing, 
under Colonel Cameron. I found them on pi- 
quet, between the right of the trenches and 
the river, half of them posted ata mud cot- 
tage, and the other half in a ruined convent, 
close under the walls. It was a very tolerable 
post when at it; but it is no joke travelling b 
daylight up to within a stone's throw of a wall, 
on which there is a parcel of fellows who have 
no other amusement but to fire at every body 
they see. 


“We could not show our noses at any point 
without being fired at; but, as we were mere- 
ly posted there to protect the right flank of the 
trenches from any sortie, we did not fire at 
them, and kept as quiet as we could be, consi- 
dering the deadly blast that was blowing around 
us. There are few situations in life where 
something cannot be learnt, and I, myself, 
stand indebted to my twenty-four hours’ resi- 
dence there, for a more correct knowledge of 
martial sounds than I gained in the study of 
my whole life time besides. They must bean 
unmusical pair of ears that cannot inform the 
wearer whether a cannon or a musket played 
last, but the various xotes, emanating from 
their respective mouths, admit of nice distine- 
tions. My party was too small, and too well 
sheltered to repay the enemy for the expense 
of shells and round shot; but the quantity of 
grape and musketry aimed at our particular 
heads, made a good concert of first and second 
whistles, while the more sonorous voice of the 
round shot, travelling to our friends on the 
left, acted as a thorough bass; and there was 
not a shell, that passed over us to the trenches, 
that did not send back a fragment among us as 
soon as it burst, as if to gratify a curiosity that 
I was far from expressing. 

“ We went into the cottage soon after dark, 
to partake of something that bad been pre- 
pared for dinner; and, when in the middle of 
it, a round shot passed through both walls, im- 
mediately over our heads, and garnished the 
soup with a greater quantity of our parent 
earth than was quite palatable. 

“We were relieved, as usual, by the first 
division, at ten next morning; and, to avoid 
as much as possible the destructive fire from 
the walls, they sent forward only three or four 
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men ata time, and we sent ours away in the 
same proportions. 

“Every thing is by comparison in this 
world, and it is curious to observe how men’s 
feelings change with circumstances. In cool 
blood a man would rather go a little out of his 
way than expose himself to unnecessary dan- 
ger; but we found, this morning, that by 
crossing the river where we then were, and 
running the gauntlet for a mile, exposed to 
the fire of two pieces of artillery; that we 


should be saved the distance of two or three | 
After | 
coming out of such a furnace as we had been | 


miles in returning to our quarters. 


frying in, the other fire was not considered a 
fire at all, and we passed without a moment’s 
hesitation.” —pp. 104—107. 

The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo was one of 
the most gallant things that occurred during 
the peninsular war. Our author had the good 
fortune to be one of the officers who headed 
the storming party, and was thus in the thick- 
est part of the fight, which, with his usual 
tact, he places before us in his easy and ani- 
mated description. To this brilliant affair suc- 
ceeded the storming and capture of Badajos, 
and, after an interval of some months, the im- 
portant battle of Salamanca. It is remarked 
by our author, that the Wellington victories 
were usually preceded by a grand thunder 
storm. That which occurred before the bat- 
tle of Salamanca, was a fit precursor of the 
bloody day which was at hand. We suppose 


that the finest military spectacles which the 
history of war presents, were those that took | 
place, by way of defiance, between the two 


assembled hosts before they actually rushed to | 


the contest. The French, under Marmont, on 
coming within sight of the allied troops, en- 
deavoured to turn their left, and, in making a 
counteracting movement, the two armies were 
marching in parallel lines, close to each other, 
on a perfect plain, each ready to take advan- 
tage of the other, and exchanging round shot 
as they moved along! Those lines were, how- 
ever, soon to take a very different direction. 
Lord Wellington, by one of those masterly 
movements which decide the fate of nations, 
rapidly drew a division from his left to his-ex- 
treme right, and turning the enemy in their 
attempt to turn him, almost instantaneously 
routed them with tremendous slaughter. The 
road to Madrid was then open. 

We are rather surprised that our Rifleman, 
who displays, now and then, a scintilla of 
taste, saw nothing in the Escurial, on his way 
to the capital, worth looking at, except the 
apartment in which the Spanish “ dead Kings 
lve.” The pantheon is certainly a magnifi- 
cent structure; but the temple, the sacristy, 
the libraries, and the great hall and stair-case 
of the Convent, are things not to be met with 
every day, and at which, at all events, a Rifle- 
man, who was so long accustomed to the bi- 
vouac, had but little right to turn up his nose. 

The campaign, which had hitherto proceed- 
ed so prosperously, became clouded towards 
its close. The junction of the forces under 
Soult and Jourdan, and their movement on 
Aranjuez, compelled the allies to retreat to 
Salamanca and Ciudad, followed closely by 
the French dragoons. Some idea may be 

















formed of the charms of a soldier's life upon 
a retreat, from the following account of what 
befel our Captain. 

“ When the firing ceased, we received the 
usual order ‘to make ourselves comfortable 
for the night,’ and I never remember an in- 
stance in which we had so much difficulty in 
obeying it; for the ground we occupied was 
a perfect flat, which was flooded more than 
ankle-deep with water, excepting here and 
there, where the higher ground around the 
roots of trees, presented circles of a few feet 
of visible earth, upon which we grouped our- 
selves. Some few fires were kindled, at which 
we roasted some bits of raw beef on the points 
of our swords, and eat them by way of a din- 
ner. There was plenty of water to apologize 
for the want of better fluids, but bread sent no 
apology at all. 

“Some divisions of the army had com- 
menced retiring as soon as it was dark, and 
the whole -had been ordered to move, so that 
the roads might be clear for us before daylight. 
I was sent twice in the course of the night te 
see what progress they had made; but such 
was the state of the roads, that even within 
an hour of daylight, two divisions, besides our 
own, were still unmoved, which would conse- 
quently delay us so long, that we looked for- 


| ward to a severe Harassing day’s fighting; a 


kind of fighting, too, that is the least palatable 
ofany, where much might be lost, and nothing 
was to be gained. ‘With such prospects before 
us, it made my very heart rejoice to see my 
brigadier’s servant commence boiling some 
chocolate and frying a beef-steak. I watched 
its progress with a keenness which intense 
hunger alone could inspire, and was on the 
very point of having my desires consummated, 
when the general, getting uneasy et not hav- 
ing received any communication relative to the 
movements of the morning, and, without con- 
sidering how feelingly my stomach yearned 
for a better acquaintance with the contents 
of his frying-pan, desired me to ride to Gene- 
ral Alten for orders. I found the General at a 
neighbouring tree ; but he cut off all hopes of 
my timely return, by desiring me to remain 
with him until he received the report of an 
officer whom he had sent to ascertain the pro- 
gress of the other divisions. 

« While I was toasting myself at his fire, so 
sharply set that I could have eaten one of my 
boots, I observed his German orderly dragoon, 
at an adjoining fire, stirring up the contents of 
a camp-kettle, that once more revived my de- 
parting hopes, and I presently had the satis- 
faction of seeing him dipping in some basins, 
presenting one to the General, one to the 
Aide-de-Camp, and a third to myself. The 
mess which it contained I found, after swal- 
lowing the whole at a draught, was neither 
more nor less than the produce of a piece of 
beef boiled in plain water; and, though it 
would have been enough to have physicked 
a dromedary at any other time, yet, as | could 
then have made a good hole in the dromedary 
himself; it sufficiently satisfied my cravings 
to make me equal to any thing for the remain- 
der of the day.”—pp. 188—191. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 
1813, which was to consist of such a brillians 
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series of victories, the division to which our 
author belonged was reviewed by their great 
leader. “It did one’s very heart good,” he 
proudly exclaims, “to look at our battalion 
that day, seeing each company standing a 
hundred strong, and the intelligence of seve- 
ral campaigns stamped on each daring, bronzed 
countenance, which looked you boldly in the 
face, in the fulness of vigour and confidence, as 
if it cared neither for man nor devil.” It was 
now the turn of the British to become the pur- 
suers ; the French literally evaporated before 
them as they advanced, until they arrived 
near Vittoria, where the battle, that ultimate- 
ly hurled Buonaparte from his throne, was 
fought. A ludicrous circumstance took place 
at Salinas :— 

“On the early part of the 19th, we were 
fagging up the face of a mountain, under the 
sultry hot sun, until we came to a place where 
a beautiful clear stream was dashing down the 
face of it, when the division was halted, to 
enable the men to refresh themselves. Every 
man carries a cup, and every man ran and 
swallowed a cup full of it; it was salt water 
from the springs of Salinas; and it was truly 
ludicrous to see their faces after taking such 
a voluntary dose. I observed an Irishman, 
who, not satisfied with the first trial, and be- 
lieving that his cup had been infected by some 
salt breaking loose in his haversack, washed 
it carefully, and then drank a second one, 
when, finding no change, he exclaimed,— by 
my life, boy, we must be near the sea, for the 
water's getting salt!’ We, soon after, passed 
through the village of Salinas, situated at the 
source of the stream, where there ic a consi- 
derable salt manufactory. The inibitants 
were so delighted to see us, that they placed 
buckets full of it at the doors of the different 
houses, and entreated our men to help them- 
selves as they passed along.” —pp. 211, 212. 

We shall not follow Captain Kincaid through 
the various battles in which he participated 
after leaving Vittoria, until he reached the 
banks of the Garonne. It would be, however, 
an injustice to him and his fearless companions 
in arms to pass over a very brilliant affair in 


which they were concerned near the town of 


Tarbes, in March, 1814 :— 

‘While we were marching along the road, 
near the town of Tarbes, we saw what appear- 
ed to be a small piquet of the enemy, on the 
. top of a hill to our left, looking down upon us, 
when a company of our second battalion was 
immediately sent to dislodge them. The ene- 
my; however, increased in number, in propor- 
tion to those sent against them, until not only 
the whole of the second, but our own, and the 
third battalion were eventually brought into 
action ; and still we had more than double our 
number opposed to us; but we, nevertheless, 
drove them from the field with great slaughter, 
after a desperate struggle of a few minutes, in 
which we had eleven officers killed and wound- 
ed. As this fight was purely a rifle one, and 
took place within sight of the whole army, I 
may be justified in giving the following quo- 
tation from the author of ‘Twelve Years’ 
Military Adventure,’ who was a spectator, 
and who, in allusion to this affair, says, ‘ Our 
rifles were immediately sent to dislodge the 





French from the hills on our left, and our bat- 
talion was ordered to support them, Nothing 
could exceed the manner in which the ninety- 
fifth set about the business Certainly I 
never saw such skirmishers as the ninety-fifth, 
now the rifle brigade. They could do the 
work much better and with infinitely less loss 
than any other of our best light troops. They 
possessed an individual boldness, a mutual un- 
derstanding, and a quickness of eye in taking 
advantage of the ground, which, taken alto- 
gether, | never saw equalled. They were, in 
fact, as much superior to the French volti- 
geurs, as the latter were to our skirmishers in 
general. As our regiment was often employ- 
ed in supporting them, 1 think I am fairly 
qualified to speak of their merits.’ 

* We followed the enemy until dark, when, 
after having taken up our ground and lit our 
fires, they rather maliciously epened a cannon- 
ade upon us; but, as few of their shots took 
effect, we did not put ourselves to the inconve- 
nience of moving, and they soon desisted.”— 

. BT—2LV. 

Captain Kincaid is a most fortunate fellow. 
After earning so many titles to renown in the 
Peninsula and the south of France, he was 
called into the field again, by the return of 
Buonaparte from Elba. 

His narrative of the battle of Waterloo is, 
as usual, highly picturesque and distinct; but 
that battle has been so often sung in prose and 
verse, though not oftener than it deserved, that 
we shall only give the author's introduction to 
the perils of the day. It reminds us of one of 
those quiet landscapes which the Italian paint- 
ers were so fond of opening through a window, 
when they wished to relieve the eye from the 
glare of a gorgeous painting :— 

“ When I awoke this morning, at daylight, 
[ found myself drenched with rain. I had slept 
so long and so soundly that | had, at first, but 
a very confused notion of my situation; but 
having a bright idea that my horse had been 
my companion when I went to sleep, I was 
rather startled at finding that I was now alone; 
nor could I rub my eyes clear enough to pro- 
curea sight of him, which was vexatious 
enough ; for, independent of his value as a 
horse, his services were indispensable; and an 
Adjutant might as well think of going into 
action without his arms as without sach a sup- 
porter. But whatever my feelings might have 
been towards him, it was evident that he had 
none for me, from having drawn his sword 
and marched off. The chances of finding him 
again, amid ten thousand others, were about 
equal to the odds against the needle in a bun- 
dle of hay; but for once the single chance was 
gained, as, after, a diligent search of an hour, 
he was discovered between two artillery horses, 
about half a mile from where he broke loose. 

“The weather cleared up as the morning 
advanced; and though every thing remained 
quiet at the moment, we were confident that 
the day would not pass off without an engage- 
ment, and, therefore, proceeded to put our 
arms in order, as also to get ourselves dried 
and made as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. 

“We made a fire against the wall of Sir An- 
drew Barnard’s cottage, and boiled a huge 
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carnp-kettle full of tea, mixed up with a suita- 
ble quantity ef milk and sugar for breakfast ; 
and, as it stood on the edge of the high road, 
where ail the big-wigs of the army had occa- | 
sion to pass, in the early part of the morning, 
1 believe almost every one of them, from the 
Duke downwards, claimed a cupful. 

“ About nine o'clock, we received an order 
to retain a quantity of spare ammunition, in 
some secure place, and to send every thing in 
the shape of baggage and baggage-animals to 
the rear. It, therefore, became evident that 
the Duke meant to give battle in his present 
position; and it was, at the same time, gene- 
rally understood that a corps of thirty thousand | 
Prussians were moving to our support. 

*“ About ten o’clock, an unusual bustle was 
observable among the staff-officers, and we soon 
after received an order to stand to our arms. 
The troops who had been stationed in our front 
during the night were then moved off to the 
right, and our division took up its fighting po- 
sition.”’—pp. 327—330. 

The reader, perhaps, will now agree with us 
that we have not overpraised the “ Adventures 
in the Rifle Brigade.” We have placed it in 
our library by the side of the * Subaltern,” and 
not far from Napier, our captain being just 
such & companion as those gentlemen must | 
feel, we should think, at least as much delight- | 
ed with as we have been. 


A Review of the same work from the United | 
Service Journal. 


To those who are unacquainted with John 
Kincaid, of the Rifles,—and few, we trow, of 
the old Peninsular hands are in this ignorant 
predicament,—and to those who know him, we | 
equally recommend the perusal of his book: it 
is a fac simile of the man,—a perfect reflection | 
of his image, veluti in speculo. A capital sol- 


dier, a pithy and graphic narrator, and a fellow |. 


of infinite jest, Captain Kincaid has given us 
in this modest volume the impress of his qua- 
lities, the beau-ideal of a thorough-going sol- 
dier of service, and the faithful and witty his- | 
tory of some six years’ honest and triumphant | 
fighting. 

The book itself looks part and parcel of a | 
Rifleman. Trimly bound in a green jacket, 
its fire is brisk, desultory, and effective as that 
of the buoyant corps it fitly represents, every | 
sentence sounding as sharp and searching as | 
the crack ofa rifle. Each distharge is a point 
blank and unerring sketch: and, excepting 
* The Subaltern,” which, however, is a work | 
of a different order, there is nothing extant in 
the shape of a soldier's journal which, with so 
little pretension, paints with such truth and ra- | 
ciness the “ domestic economy” of campaign- | 
ing, and the downright business of handling the 
enemy. Seasoning his military ‘“ Adventures” 
with an inexhaustible flow of native humour, 
our author's philosophy, of the true school mi- | 
litant, is pat and irresistible as the logic of Fal- 
staff, without, however, the hollow egotism of 
the merry knight; for, though the bold and fa- 
cetious Rifleman be his own hero, he is ever 
John Kincaid in his proper and familiar person. | 

But what can we extract by way of speci- | 


men for our readers? We fairly confess that ' 


7 


we are puzzled to choose, having skirmished 
through the volume without the power to call 
a halt; the march of our glee and of the au- 
thor’s pages keeping an even pace. 

We shall therefore take a few samples at 
hazard, beginning with the following, for which 
we can vouch, having chanced to be within a 
yard of the narrator during the incident which 
gave rise to his ingenious speculations on drill. 

** March 12th (1811). We stood to our arms 
before daylight. Finding that the enemy had 
quitted the position in our front, we proceeded 
to follow them; and had not gone far before we 
heard the usual morning's salutation of a cou 
ple of shots, between their rear and our ad- 


| vanced guard. On driving in their outposts, 


we found their whole army drawn out on the 


| plain, near Redinha, and instantly quarrelled 


with them on a large scale. 

“I was one of a crowd of skirmishers who 
we.e enabling the French ones to carry the 
news of their own defeat through a thick wood 


| at an infantry canter, when I found myself all 
| at once within a few yards of one of their re- 


giments in line, which opened such a fire, that, 
had I not, rifleman like, taken instant advan- 
tage of the cover of a good fir-tree, my name 
would have unquestionably been transmitted 
to posterity by that night's gazette. And how- 
ever opposed it may be to the usual system of 


| drill, | will maintain, from that day’s expe- 
| rience, that the cleverest method of teaching 


a recruit to stand at attention, is to place him 
behind a tree and fire balls at him; as, had our 
late worthy disciplinarian, Sir David Dundas, 
himself been looking on, I think that even hs 
must have admitted that he never saw any one 


| stand so fiercely upright as [ did behind mine, 


while the balls were rapping into it as fast as 
if a fellow had been hammering a nail on the 
opposite side ; not to mention the numbers that 
were whistling past, within the eighth of an 
inch of every part of my body, both before and 
behind, particularly in the vicinity of my nose, 
for which the upper part of the tree could bare- 
ly afford protection. 

“ March 19th.—We this day captured the 
Aide-de-Camp of Gen. Loison, together with 
his wife, who was dressed in a splendid hussar 
uniform. He was a Portuguese, and a traitor, 
and looked very like a man who would be 
hanged. She was a Spaniard, and very hand- 
some, and looked very like a woman who would 
get married again.” 

After the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, our hero 
thus moralizes:— 

“ There is nothing in this life half so envia- 
ble as the feelings of a soldier after victory. 
Previous to a battle, there is a certain sort of 
something that pervades the mind which is not 
easily defined; it is neither akin to joy or fear, 
and, probably, anxiety may be nearer to it than 
any other word in the dictionary: but when 
the battle is over, and crowned with victory, he 
finds himself elevated for a while into the re- 
gions of absolute bliss! It had ever been the 
summit of my ambition to attain a post at the 
head of a storming party:—my wish had now 
been accomplished, and gloriously ended; and 
1 do think that, after all was over, and our men 
laid asleep on the ramparts, I strutted about as 
important a personage, in my own opinion, as 
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ever trod the face of the earth: and had the | gowns and other gorgeous trappings, with 


host of the renowned Jack-the-Giant-Killer | 
| and where, if‘ all had been gold that glittered,’ 


itself passed that way at the time, I'll venture 
to say that I would have given it a kick on the 
breech without the smallest ceremony. But 


as the sun began to rise, I began to fall from | 
the heroics; and when he showed his face, I | 
took a look at my own, and found that I was too | 


unclean a spirit to worship, for I was covered 
with mud and dirt, with the greater part of my 
dress torn to rags.” 


The operations connected with the battle of | 


Salamanca are sketched with much spirit, es- 
yer he surprise by the French cavalry of 
ord 


} 


ellington’s reconnoitring party, near | 


Castrejon, on the morning of the 18th July. | 


Of this interesting and animated mélée, a lively 
account has appeared in the United Service 
Journal for March, 1829, in our “ Sketch of the 
Battle of Salamanca,” by the writer of a series 
of the Peninsular operations, commencing with 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 


By the by, we observe with satisfaction a | 
marked and legitimate correspondence, in | 


treating of the same subjects, between the ac- 
counts of Captain Kincaid and those of the au- 
thor of the admirable Sketches alluded to. 
these papers will speedily appear in a collected 


As | 


form, our gallant rifleman will recognise in } 
their writer a Camarado from the ranks of the | 
old Light Division, and one who was also on | 


the identical picquet which beheld the jeopar- 
dy of head-quarters on the 18th July. 

“ Marmont came down upon us the first 
night with a thundering cannonade, and placed 
his army en masse on the plain before us, al- 
most within gun-shot. I was told that, while 
Lord Wellington was riding along the line, 
under a fire of artillery, and accompanied by a 
numerous staff, a brace of greyhounds, in pur- 
suit of a hare, passed close to him. He wasat 
the moment in earnest conversation with Gen. 
Castanos; but the instant he observed them, 
he gave the view hallo, and went after them at 
full speed, to the utter astonishment of his fo- 
reign accompaniments. Nor did he stop until 
he saw the hare killed; when he returned, and 
resumed the Commander-in-Chief, as if no- 
thing had occurred. 

“ We started after them (the French) at day- 
light next morning, (after the battle of Sala- 
manca,) and, crossing at a ford of the Tormes, 
we found their rear-guard, consisting of three 
‘regiments of infantry, with some cavalry and 
artillery, posted on a formidable height above 
the village of Serna. General Bock, with his 
brigade of heavy German Dragoons, immedi- 
ately went at them; and putting their cavalry 
to flight, he broke through their infantry; and 
took or destroyed the whele of them. This 
was one of the most gallant charges recorded 
in history. I saw many of these fine fellows 
lying dead along with their horses on which 
they were still astride, with the sword firmly 

rasped in the hand, as they had fought the 
instant before; and several of them still wear- 
ing a look of firm defiance, which death itself 
had been unable to quench. 

“We halted for the night at a village near 
Penaranda. I took possession of the church ; 
and finding the floor strewed with the para 
phernalia of priesthood, I selected some silk 


which I made a bed for myself in the porch, 


I should have looked a jewel indeed ; but it is 
lamentable to think, that, among the multifa- 
rious blessings we enjoy in this life, we should 
never be able to get a dish of glory and a dish 
of beefsteak on the same day; in consequence 
of which the heart, which ought properly to be 
soaring in the clouds, or, at all events, ina cas- 
tle half way up, is more generally to be found 
grovelling about a hen-roost, in the vain hope, 
that, if it cannot get hold of the hen herself, it 
may at least hit upon an egg; and such, I re- 
member, was the state of my feelings on this 
occasion, in consequence of my having dined 
the three preceding days on the half of my in- 
clinations.” 

" Vittoria, and the affairs of the Pyrennees, 
&c. &c. are vividly touched. We have spoken 
of the author's philosophy ;—mark with what 
ease and sang froid he handles a combat, as it 
were a luncheon, and then to dinner with what 
appetite he may. 

‘“We advanced next morning, and occupied 
ourformer post at Bera (on the Bidassoa). The 
enemy still continued to hold the mountain of 
Echelar, which, as it rose out of the right end 
of our ridge, was, properly speaking, a part of 
our property ; and we concluded that a sense 
of justice would have induced them to leave it 
of their own accord in the course of the day; 


| but when, towards the afternoon, they showed 








no symptoms of quitting, our division, leaving 
their kettles on the fire, proceeded to eject 
them. As we approached the mountain, the 
peak of it caught a passing cloud that gradual- 
ly descended ina thick fog,and excluded them 
from our view. Our three battalions, however, 
having been let loose under Colonel Barnard, 
we soon made ourselves ‘ Children of the Mist;’ 
and, guided to our opponents by the whistli 

of their balls, made them descend from their 
‘high estate ;’ and, handing them across the 
valley into their own position, we then retired 
to ours, where we found our tables ready 
spread, and a comfortable dinner awaiting us. 
This was one of the most gentlemanlike day’s 
fighting that I ever experienced, although we 
had to lament the vacant seats of one or two of 
our messmates.” 

But we cannot follow any farther ;—recom- 
mending every one of our readers to pursue the 
author himself to his crowning scene at Water- 
loo, where they will find him as quaint and ori- 
ginalas at his debut. We assure them, it is 
not possible, by isolated extracts, to give a suit- 
able impression of the spirit and originality 
which never flag from beginning to end of 
Captain Kincaid’s volume; in every page of 
which he throws out flashes of native humour, 
a tythe of which would make the fortune of a 
Grub-street book-maker. 


Extracts from the Monthly Magazine. 


The Rifleman prefaces his tale with a can- 
did declaration that he means to talk of no- 
body but himself and his own regiment.— 
“ Every man may write a book for himself, if 
he likes, but this is mine. And, as I borrow 
no man’s story, neither will I give any man a 
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particle of credit for his deeds, as I have got | 


so little for my own, that I have none to 
spare, Neither will I mention any other regi- 


raging chiefly om the left and centre.—* We 
were lying by our.arms under a burning sun; 


| some siray cannon shot passing over and about 


gent than my own, for there is none that I | 
like so much, and none that so much deserves | 
it; for we were the light regiment of the light | 


division, and fired the first and last shot in 
every battle, siege, and skirmish, in which the 
army was engaged during the war. In stat- 


ing the foregoing resolution, however, with re- | 


ard to regiments, I beg to be understood as | 
| brella! 


identifying our old and gallant associates the 


43d and 52d, asa part of ourselves, for tliey | ‘ 
| him, he saw it coming, lowered his umbrella, 


| and withdrew his head. 


bore their share in every thing; and I love 
them, as I hope to do my better half (when I 
shall come to be divided).” 

The first exploit of his detachment was one 
which Don Quixote would have envied, and 
Sancho Panza panegyrized.—“ October 1, 
1810. 
morning, on a hill in front of Coimbra; and 
as the enemy soon after came on in force, we 
retired before them through the city. 


We stood to our arms at daylight, this | 


The | 


civil authorities, in making their own hurried | 
escape, had left a jail-full of rogues unprovided | 
for; who, as we were passing near them, made | 


the most hideous screaming for relief. Our 
Quarter-master-general humanely took some 
men, who broke open the doors, and the whole 
of them were soon seen trowling along the 
bridge into the wide worid, in the most de- 
lightful delirfum, with the French dragoons at 
their heels.” 

After this specimen of the varieties of hu- 
man happiness, they reached a small town 


where the commissaries were destroying some | 


stores which they were unable to carry off. 
The Rifles came in for shirts and shoes, while 


the streets were running with rum, which the | 


soldiers were drinking as they marched along. 
Sothe years after, the commissariat attempted 


to-¢harge the men with the price of the shirts | 


and shoes. 
soldier's answer; that “ one half of them were 
dead, and the other half would be d—mn-d be- 
fore they would pay any thing.” 

At Torres Vedras, the Rifles were happy: 
they were, of course, in advance of the lines, 


But they were favoured with a | 


and lived during the day in the little town of | 


Arruda, retiring, however, toa bivouac among 
the hills at night. 


They here indulged in the | 


free luxury of out-post life—‘ We certainly | 
lived in clover while we remained here ; every | 
thing we saw was our own, seeing no one who 


‘had a more legitimate claim, and every field 
was a vineyard. Ultimately it was considered 


too much trouble to pluck the grapes, as there | 
were a number of poor native thieves in the | 
| the floor strewed with what appeared to be a 
| small brown seed, heaps of which lay in each 


habit of coming from the rear every day to 
steal some; so that a soldier had nothing to 


do, but to watch one when he was marching | 


off with his basket-full ; when he would deli- 
berately place his back against that of the Por- 
tuguese, and relieve him of his load, without 
wasting any words about the bargain. The 
wretch would then follow the soldier to the 
camp, in the hope of having his basket return- 
ed, which it generally was, when emptied.” 
* * * * * 7 * * 
There are now and then burlesque. things, | 
even in the horrors of battle. The light divi- | 
sion covered the right of the line, the battle | 


us, whose progress we watched for want of 
better employment. One of them bounded 
along in the direction of an amateur, whom 
we had for some time been observing, secure- 
ly placed, as he imagined, bebind a piece of 
rock, which stood about five feet above the 
ground, and over which nothing but his head 
was shown, sheltered trom the sun by an um- 
The shot in question touched the 
ground three or four times between us and 


Its expiring bound 
carried it into the very spot where he had that 
instant disappeared. I hope he was not hurt ; 
but the thing looked so ridiculous, that it ex- 
cited a shout of laughter. We saw no more 
of him.” 

But, after all, life—even military life—is 
not made up of battles, the domestic feelings 
intervene, and even the Rifleman, with his 
“green one incarnadined” by victory, stoops 
delighted te the details of homely life—food, 
fire, and lodging. —“ Our regiment had been 
so long quartered in Fuentes, that it was like 
fighting for our firesides. The padre’s house 
stood at the top of the town. He was an old 
friend of ours, and an old fool: for he would 
not leave his house until it was too late to 
take any thing with him. But, curious enough, 
though it had been repeatedly in the posses- 
sion of both sides, and plundered, no doubt, by 
many expert artists, yet none of them thought 
of looking so high as the garret, which hap- 
pened to be the repository of his money and 
provisions. He came to us, the day after the 
battle, weeping over his supposed loss, like a 
sensitive Christian; and I accompanied him 
to the house, to see if there was not some con- 
solation remaining for him. But when he 
found his treasure safe, he could scarcely bear 
its restoration with becoming gravity. I help- 
ed him to carry off his bag of dollars, and he 
returned the compliment with a leg of mut- 
ton.” 

There is one plague in the Peninsula, 
which draws, perhaps, as much blood as the 
bayonet, yet which draws it not less in the 
piping times of peace, than amid the havoc of 
war. To this enemy many a bold Briton paid 
the tribute of his patriotic gore, the peninsula 
being, in every age, its strong hold.—‘ On 
taking possession of my quarters this evening,” 
says the Captain, “ the people showed me an 
out-house, which they said I might use as a 
stable, and I took my horse into it; but, seeing 


corner, as if shovelled together to take to 
market; I took up a handful, out of curiosity, 


| and truly they were a curiosity: for I found 


| that they were all regular fleas, and that they 


were proceeding to eat both me and my horse, 
without the smallest ceremony. I rushed out 


| of the house, and knocked them down by fist- 
: fuls, and never yet could comprehend the 
* | cause of their congregating together in such 


a place.” 
* * 


. . * . * * 7 


The Spaniards and Portuguese had, by this 
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time, become completely tired of finding 
—— for their guests, and had adopted 
all kinds of contrivances, to prevent them from 
making “the house their home.’ An usual 
contrivance was to say that some epidemic 
was in the family. The gallant Rifleman, 
pleasantly records a surprising cure on one of 
those occasions:—‘I received a billet, on a 
neat little house in Elvas, occupied by an old 
lady and her daughter, who were very de- 
sirous of evading such an incumbrance.” 
They accordingly kept the house fast, and re- 
sisted for a long time, a series of kicking at 
the door, until it had nearly given way. The 
old lady then tried her invention, came down, 
and whispered in the captain's ear, that there 
was a fever in the house, of which her daugh- 
ter was lying dangerously ill. The captain 
instantly declared that he was a medico (doc- 
tor), and might be of use to the young patient. 
He now made his way up stairs, “ where there 
was a very genteel-looking young girl, the 
very picture of Portuguese health, lying, with 
her eyes shut, in full dress on the top of the 
bed clothes, where she had just hurriedly 
thrown herself.” 

The nature of her illness was of course ra- 
pidly determined, and the medico proceeded 
secundum artem. “I walked up to the bed- 
side, and hit her a slap with my hand, asking 
her at the same time, how she felt herself. 
Never did Prince Hohenlohe perform a mira- 
ele more cleverly; for she bounced almost as 
high as the ceiling, and flounced about the 
room, with a countenance, in which shame, 
anger, and a great portion of natural humour 
were so amusingly blended, that | was tempt- 
ed to provoke her still further by a salute. 
Having thus satisfied the mother, that I had 
been the means of restoring her daughter to 
health, she thought it prudent to put the best 
face upon it, and invited me to partake of 
their family dinner: in the course of which I 
succeeded so well in eating my way into their 
affections, that we parted with mutual regret, 
the ladies telling me, I was the best officer 
they had ever seen.” 

In this gay strain, he runs through the pe- 
ninsular campaigns, fighting and falling in 
love alternately. The sieges of the great for- 
tresses, the famous march to the frontier of 
France, and the battles of Vittoria, the Pyren- 
ees, and Thoulouse, are spiritedly described. 
The peace at length sets him loose, in 1814; 
and he is shooting at woodcocks in Scotland, 
when news afrives of Napoleon's return. He 
rejoins his battalion, fights at Waterloo, which 
he describes capitally, and thus triumphantly 
closes one of the most attractive, eccentric 
and animated volumes that has been produced 
by the British campaigns. 


From the Monthly Review. 


REMARKS OCCASIONED' BY MR. 
MOORE'S NOTICES OF LORD BY- 
RON'S LIFE. By the Right Honourable 
Lady Byron. London. 1830. 

In our Review of the “ Notices, Journals, 

&c." of Lord Byron, by Mr. Moore, we ven- 








tured the expression of our opinion, that much 
as the biographer had shown himself ready to 
suppress matter that was little calouinge’ to 
raise the noble bard in the world’s estimation, 
he yet had allowed in that work a great dea 
to remain which signally called for the expur- 
gatory knife. Our notions, which were cer- 
tainly not confined to any single point contain- 
ed in the book, are someWhat strikingly con- 
firmed by the expostulation which stands at 
the head of this article; and we verily believe, 
that had Mr. Moore the slightest suspicion of 
the real state of the facts, he never would have 
sanctioned the publication of such loose and 
unmeasured charges against Lady Byron's fa- 
mily, as are contained in some of the letters 
from her noble husband inserted in that book. 
We cannot, it is only candid to state, get over 
the impression, that"Mr. Moore, the poet lau- 
reate, we may well say, of the elegant sex, wrote 
and arranged his compilation under the influ- 
ence of a strong prejudice against Lady Byron. 
Her Ladyship, as pictured in the quarto, is 
certainly a most unamiable being. The whole 
tenor of Mr. Moore’s account of the marriage 
and separation of the parties, is to criminate 
her Ladyship, by insinuating that she was the 
first to take a decisive step in the affair of the 
separation; that, out of mere pride, she per- 
severed in that measure, and, that as she was 
inflexible, whilst her husband was ready to be 
reconciled, it followed as a corollary from the 
old maxim, which declares that they never par- 
don who do the wrong, that the wrong in this 
instance was committed by the lady; in short, 
the “ Notices” are characterized most strong- 
ly, as regards Lady Byron, by that combination 
of promptitude and timidity so well described 
in the line of the poet— 


« Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 


But it is not on her own account that Lady 
Byron has departed from that mysterious Bi- 
lence, which, we are now satisfied, proceeded 
not less from the delicacy of her sex than 
from the sense of dignity belonging to con- 
scious innocence. The reluctant exhibition 
which she now makes before the public, is the 
sacrifice which filial piety offers to the shades 
of parents whose memory is sought to be ca- 
lumniated. History makes mention of a dumb 
boy, who, when his mother was attacked, burst 
the ligaments which obstructed his utterance in 
his effort to defend her. 

“ | have,’ Lady Byron commences, “ I have 
disregarded various publications in which facts 
within my own knowledge have been grossly 
misrepresented ; but I am called upon to notice 
some of the erroneous statements proceedin 
from one who claims to be considered as Lord 
Byron’s confidential and authorized friend. Do- 
mestic details ought not to be intruded on the 
public attention: if, however, they are so in- 
truded, the persons affected by them have a 
right to refate injurious charges. Mr. Moore 
has promulgated his own impressions of private 
events in which I was most nearly concerned, 
as if he possessed a competent knowledge of 
the subject. Having survived Lord Byron, { 
feel increased reluctance to advert to any cir- 
cumstances connected with the period of my 
marriage; nor is it now my intention to dis» 
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close them, further than may be indispensably 
requisite for the end | have in view. Self-vin- 
dication is not the motive which actuates me 
to this appeal, and the spirit of accusation is 
unmingled with it; but when the conduct of 
my parents is brought forward in a disgraceful 
light, by the passages selected from Lord By- 
ron’s letters, and by the remarks of his biogra- 
pher, I feel bound to justify their characters 
from imputations which | know to be false. 

This is sufficiently strong, but the biographer 
deserves it; for although he professes 2. pru- 
dent neutrality between the husband and wife, 
his insinuations against the latter are not the 
less calculated to be effective against her repu- 
tation. The first passage which Lady Byron 
specifies as containing ‘an imputation’ which 
she knows ‘ to be false,’ is contained in a letter 
from Lord Byron to Mr. Moore, dated March 8th, 
1816. Before, however, we come to this quota- 
tion, we shall take the liberty of making a few 
observations illustrative of the feelings of the 
biographer, both at the time when he received 
Lord Byron's letter, and when, in arranging 
his work, he had to furnish a commentary upon 
its contents. In the February of.1816, Mr. 
Moore heard reports of Lord Byron's separa- 
tion, which induced him to make inquiries of 
his noble friend by letter. The reply of Lord 
Byron exhibits, in our opinion, any thing but 
the confidence of a friend. Instead of telling 
his correspondent that he was actually sepa- 
rated, and how the event occurred, he seeins 
anxious to evade the question; and what he 
does say touching that interesting and pre- 
scribed subject, is singularly loose and unsatis- 
factory. ‘“ All the world and my wife are at 
war with me, and have not yet crushed me, 
whatever they may do.” “ Her” (Lady Noel's) 
“daughter (Miss Milbanke that was) is, I be- 
lieve, in London with her father.” These are 
the only words respecting his separation which 
Lord Byron thinks proper to yield to the press- 
ing curiosity of Mr. Moore, who solicited infor- 
mation in the following importunate terms :— 
“+ Just communicate as much or as little as you 
think proper; only something I should like to 
know, as soon as possible, from yourself, in 
order to set my mind at rest with respect to 
the truth or falsehood of the report.” We have 
seen how very little Lord Byron conceded to 
his inquisitive correspondent, even after a fort- 
night had intervened between the application 
and the reply. We only ask the reader's at- 
tention to the theory which Mr. Moore instant- 
ly jumped at, assisted by only such materials 
as his noble friend had supplied. “ After all,” 
says he, in his rejoinder to Lord Byron, “ after 
all, your choice was the misfortune. I never 
liked—but I'm here wandering, &c.” Now what 
was the prompt, decisive reply from the hus- 
band to this precipitate and exceedingly uncha- 
ritable judgment? It was this, “ Tle fault was 
not—no, nor even the misfortune—in my 
“choice” (unless in choosing at all) for I do 
not believe—and I must say it, in the very 
dregs of all this bitter business—that there ever 
was a better, or even a brighter, a kinder, or a 
more amiable and agreeable being than Lady B, 
I never had, nor can have, auy reproach to 
make her while with me. -Where there is 
diame, it belongs to myself.” 





Here, then, is a testimony given under cir- 
cumstances which at once stamp its character 
for genuineness. Nothing that Lord Byron has 
said,—nothing that Mr. Moore can insinuate, 
will ever wash away this beautiful tribute to 
Lady Byron’s connubial heroism. “ You made 
a bad choice,” exclaims Mr. Moore. “ No,” 
mournfully responds the noble sufferer, “I 
was wrong in marrying at all; but, marrying 
at all, I could not have selected a better wife.” 
An angel out of heaven would scarcely have 
met with more agreeable treatment from one 
so passion-tost as hie Lordship. It is the curse 
of men possessing extraordinary genius, that 
they think the laws of society, particularly do- 
mestic society, should bend perpetually to their 
humours. They are too prone to indulge that 
love of singularity or eccentricity which, it is 
probable, is an essential accompaniment of un- 
common intellectual endowment. They will 
call for biscuits and soda-water on occasions 
when the ordinary herd of mortals conform to 
honest mutton and sherry wine, and—any thi 
to be unlike the rest of the world—they wi 
not condescend to participate in the notions of 
matrimonial regularity, so vulgarised by its 
being uniformly observed amongst the herd of 
mankind. To return to Lady Byron's vindi- 
cation :— 

“The passages (her Ladyship says,) from 
Lord Byron’s letters, to which I refer, are the 
aspersion on my mother’s character, p. 648, 
1. 4:—‘ My child is very well, and flourishing, 
I hear; but I must see also. I feel no disposi- 
tion to resign it to the contagion of its grand- 
mother's society. The assertion of her dis- 
honourable conduct 'n employing a spy, p. 645. 
1.7, &c. ‘A Mrs. C., (now a kind of house- 
keeper and spy of Lady V.’s,) who, in her bet- 
ter days, was a washerwoman, is supposed to 
be—by the learned—very much the occult 
cause of our domestic discrepancies.’ The 
seeming exculpation of myself, in the extract, 
p- 646, with the words immediately following, 
—‘ Her nearest relatives are a ;’ where 
the blank clearly implies something too offen- 
sive for publication. These passages tend to 
throw suspicion on my parents, and give reason 
to ascribe the separation either to their direct 
agency, or to that of ‘ officious spies’ employ- 
ed by them.* From the following part of the 
narrative, p. 642, it must also be inferred that 
an undue influence was exercised by them for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. ‘It was 
in a few weeks after the latter communication 
between us, (Lord Byron and Mr. Moore,) that 
Lady Byron adopted the determination of part- 
ing from him. She had left London at the lat- 
ter end of January, on a visit to her father’s 
house, in Leicestershire, and Lord Byron was 
in a short time to follow her. They had part- 
ed in the utmost kindness,—she wrote hima 


* Mr. Moore uses these words as though he 
were personally convinced that Lord Byron 
was watched by spies. His words are, that 
considering the circumstances of his Lordship’s 
early life, and the recklessness with which he 
married, no surprise could be felt that he should 
not have been able to settle down into that 
“tame level of conduct which the officious 
spies of his privacy required.” 
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letter full of playfulness and affection, on tho 
road; and immediately on her arrival at 
Kirkby Mallory, her father wrote to acquaint 
Lord Byron that she would return to him no 


,% 


more. ; Seas 
Mr. Moore puts the case in a more invidious 


light afterwards, though Lady Byron does not 
notice it. He says (p. 651):— 

“In trath, the circumstances, so unexam- 
pled, that attended their separation—the last 
words of the parting wife to the husband, being 
those of the most playful affection, while the 


| 


{ 


language of the deserted husband towards the | 


wife, was in a strain, as the world knows, of the 
tenderest eulogy—are, in themselves, a suffi- 
cient proof that, at the time of their parting, 
there could have been no very deep sense of in- 
jury on either side.” ‘ 
The charge here may not easily be under- 
stood against Lady Byron. 
either for caprice or hypocrisy, or perhaps for 
both, she is arraigned by our biographer. 
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her was sanctioned by the deliberate reason of 
the man, she was ready to coincide in any 
theory, however monstrous, however incredr 
ble, which would leave the intention of her hus 
band, after all, free from the stain of malice; 
he must be mad, she concluded, to treat me as 
he does, for it is impossible that I can recon- 
cile such conduct with the possession of ordi- 
nary reason ina human being. Hence, then, 
her letters of kindness,—hence that course of 
hers which Mr. Moore has been at the pains of 
showing to be so inconsistent,—hence her let- 
ters of well-meant kindness, after her depar- 
ture from her husband, when she sought the 
protection of her parents. Mr. Moore tells us, 


| indeed, that the wife had taken the resolution 


It is, however, | 


But | 


her answer meets any point of the indictment, | 


—it is ample, complete, and satisfactory. Dis- 
claiming all anxiety about herself, her lady- 
ship says:— 

“ T left London for Kirkby Mallory, the resi- 


of separating herself from her husband for- 
ever. But what will he say to the fact, that 
such was the effect of Lady Byron's represen- 
tations on her own family, after she had got to 
Kirkby Mallory, that the mother of the lady 
actually wrote to Lord Byron, within a few 
hours after his wife's arrival under her father’s 
roof, inviting his lordship to go down to the 
place where she was? He did not comply with 


| the invitation; but we have no allusion what- 


dence of my father and mother, on the 15th of | 


January, 1816. Lord Byron had signitied to 
me in writing (Jan. 6th,) his absolute desire 
that I should leave London on the earliest day 
that I could conveniently fix. It was not safe 
for me to undertake the fatigue of a journey 
sooner than the 15th. Préviously to my de- 


parture, it had been strongly impressed on my 


mind, that Lord Byron was under the influence | 
of insanity. This opinion was derived, in a | 


great measure, from the communications made 


to me by his nearest relatives and personalat- | ‘ erta 
tendant, who had more opportunities than my- | ship, “1 deemed it right to communicate to 


self of observing him during the latter part of | 


my stay in town. 
me that he was in danger of destroying him- 
self. With the concurrence of his family, I had 
consulted Dr. Baillie as a friend (Jan. Sth) re- 
specting this supposed malady. On acquaint- 
ing him with the state of the case, and with 
Lord Byron's desire that I should leave Lon- 
don, Dr. Baillie thought that my absence might 
be advisable as an experiment, assuming the 
fact of mental derangement; for Dr. Baillie, 
not having had access to Lord Byron, could 
not pronounce a positive opinion on that point. 
He enjoined that, in correspondence with 


It was even represented to | 


| to him. 
| to them and myself to consult the ablest ad- 


ever, to so pregnant a fact in the “ Notices.” 
Lady Byron began now to think that the no 
tion of the insanity of her Lord was a delusion; 
her eyes were now a little opened to the ex- 
tent to which human frailty will go, even 
when reason cannot be said wholly to abandon 
its functions ; she was soon convinced that the 
excesses of Lord Byron were not to be attri- 


| buted to the suspension of intellectual juris- 


diction, but to the predominance of those evil 
passions by which that jurisdiction was com- 
pletely controlled. 

* Under this uncertainty,” observes her lady- 


my parents, that if | were to consider Lord 
Byron's past conduct as that of a person of 
sound mind, nothing could induce me to return 
It therefore appeared expedient both 


visers. For that object, and also to obtain still 
further information respecting the appearances 
which seemed to indicate mental derangement, 
my mother determined to go to London. She 
was empowered by me to take legal opinions 
on a written statement of mine, though I had 


| then reasons for reserving a part of the case 


| mother. 


Lord Byron, I shoald avoid all but light and | 


soothing topics. 
left London, determined to follow the advice 
given by Dr. Baillie. 
been the nature of Lord Byron's conduct to- 


Whatever might have | 
| to secure me from being ever again placed in 


Under these impressions, | | 


wards me from the time of my marriage, yet, | 
supposing him to be in a state of menta! alien- | 
ation, it was not for me, nor for any person of | 


common humanity, to manifest, at that mo- 


ment, a sense of injury. 
parture, and again on my arrival at Kirkby, 


On the day of my de- | 


January 16th, I wrote to Lord Byron ina kind | 


and cheerful tone, according to those medical 
directions.” 


from the knowledge of even my father and 
Being convinced by the result of 
these inquiries, and by the tenor of Lord By- 
ron’s proceedings, that the notion of insanity 
was an illusion, I no longer hesitated to autho- 
rize such measures as were necessary, in order 


his power. .Conformably with this resolution, 
my father wrote to him on the 2d of February, 
to propose an amicable separation. Lord Byron 
at first rejected this proposal; but when it was 
distinctly notified to him, that if he persisted 
in his refusal, recourse must be had to legal 
measures, he agreed to sign a deed of separa- 
tion. Upon applying to Dr. Lushington, who 


| was intimately acquainted with all the cireum- 


Here, then, is a solution of the whole mys- } 


tery. Here is the real woman after all. Un- 
able to account for the conduct of her husband: 
not believing it possible that his treatment of 


stances, to state in writing what he recollected 
on this subject, I received from him the follow- 


| ing letter, by which it will be manifest that 


my mother cannot have been actuated by any 
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hostile or ungenerous motives towards Lord 
Byron. 

“«¢ My dear Lady Byron,—I can rely upon 
the accuracy of my memory for the following 
statement. I was originally consulted by Lady 
Noel on your behalf, whilst you were in the 
country ; the circumstances detailed by her 
were such as justified a separation, but they 
were not of that aggravated description as to 
render such a measure indispensable. On Lady 
Noel's representations, I deemed a reconcilia- 
tion with Lord Byron practicable, and felt most 
sincerely a wish to aid in effecting it. There 
was not on Lady Noel's part any exaggeration 
of the facts; nor, so far as I could perceive, 
any determination to prevent a return to Lord 
Byron: certainly none was expressed when I 
spoke of a reconciliation. When you came to 
town in about a fortnight, or perhaps more, 
after my first interview with Lady Noel, I was 
for the first time informed by you of facts ut- 
terly unknown, as I have no doubt, to Sir 
Ralph and Lady Noel. On receiving this ad- 
ditional information my opinion was entirely 
changed: J considered a reconciliation imposst- 
ble. I declared my opinion, and added, that tf 
such an idea should be entertained, I could not, 
either professionally or otherwise, take any 
part towards effecting it, Believe me very 
faithfully yours, Srepn. Luswineton. 

“« Great George street, Jan. 21, 1830.’ 

“T have only to observe, that if the state- 
ments on which my legal advisers (the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington) formed 
their opinions, were false, the responsibility 
and the odium should rest with me only. I[ 
trust that the facts which I have here briefly 
recapitulated, will absolve my father and mo- 
ther from all accusations with regard to the 

art they took in the separation between Lord 
feos and myself. They neither originated, 
instigated, nor advised that separation; and 
they cannot be condemned for having afforded 
to their daughter the assistance and protection 
which she claimed. There is no other near 
relative to vindicate their memory from insult. 
I am therefore compelled to break the silence 
which I had hoped always ‘to observe, and to 
solicit from the readers of Lord Byron’s life an 
impartial consideration of the testimony ex- 
torted from me. A. I. Nozx Byron. 

“ Hanger Hill, Feb. 19, 1830.” 

We lament exceedingly that Mr. Moore 
should have been betrayed into the discussion 
of those points of Lord Byron’s domestic his- 
tory, with respect to which this gentleman 
must have well known, from his experience of 

he nobleman’s character, every chance was 
against his being in the right. Is Mr. Moore 
really piqued against Lady Byron? Has her 
ladyship, in any way, afforded an excuse for 
the existence of that rancour which, whenever 
she appears upon the scene, Mr. Moore seems 
to labour withal? Is it true that her ladyship's 
memory clung too exclusively to the report of 
Mr. Moore's early misapplication of his ge- 
nius, and that she did not either forgive his 
juvenile errors, or affect to pass them over? 
Was she too pronad, indeed, to acquiesce in any 
arrangement that might be consequent upon 
Lord Byron's suggestion in one of his letters 


Museum.—Vour. XVII. 
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to Mr. Moore, as “ to bringing their women 
together?” Of all this we profess to be ex- 
tremely ignorant, let busy scandal promulgate 
what it may. 

Lady Byron, it is superfluous to say, com- 
pletely triumphs in this strife. She employs 
the invincible weapons of trath, which, by 
their own simple and unaided weight, will ever 
overmatch, by whomsoever used, the utmost 
refinement of dexterity and skill, when wield- 
ing instruments of different materials. Lord 
Byron’s eulogy on her whilst she lived with 
him, her own conduct since their separation, 
the dignified reserve which she maintained as 
long as herself only was in question, the pre- 
cipitancy of her eagerness to vindicate her pa- 
rents,—all attest a character utterly without 
reproach. It is only justice in us to add, that, 
for the first and authentic copy of Lady Byron’s 
letter, we are indebted to the editor of the Li- 
terary Gazette. 


‘ Bc ‘. 
From the United Service Journal. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN 
GLASSPOOLE-* 

On the 17th of September, 1819, the Hon. 
Company's ship Marquis of Ely, anchored 
under the island ot Samchowe, on the south 
coast of China, about twelve English miles 
from Macoa, where I was ordered to proceed 
in one of the cutters to procure a pilot, and 
also to land the purser with the packets. I 
left the ship at 5 p.m. with seven men under 
my command, well armed—it blew a fresh 
gale from the north-east.. We arrived at 
Macoa at 9 p.m. when I delivered the packet 
to Mr. Roberts, and sent the men with the 
boat's sails to sleep under the Company's fac- 
tory, leaving the boat in charge of one of the 
Comprador’st men. During the night, the 
gale increased; at half-past three in the morn- 
ing I went to the beach, and found the boat on 
shore half filled with water, in consequence of 
the man having left her. I called the people 
to bale her out, found she was consider 
damaged, and very leaky. At half-past 5 a.m, 
the ebb-tide making, we left Macoa with vege- 
tables for the ship. One of the Comprador’s 
men, who spoke English, went with us, for the 
purpose of piloting the ship to Lintin, as the 
Mandarines, in consequence of a late disturb- 
ance at Macoa, would not grant chops} for the 
regular pilots. I had every reason to expect 
the ship in the roads, as she was preparing to 
get under weigh when we left her; but on 
rounding Cabaretta Point, we saw her five or 
six miles to leeward, standing on the starboard 
tack; it was then blowing a fresh gale north- 
east. Bore up, and stood towards her; when 





* Personal Narrative of Capt. Glasspoole, 
of the Hon. Company's Ship Marquis of Ely, 
relating the Captivity of that Officer amongst 
the Ladrones of the Chinese Sea, and describ- 
ing the Haunts and Habits of those Warlike 
Pirates. 

t The ship’s husband. 

t Permits. 
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about a cable's length to windward of her, she 
tacked, we hauled our wind, and stood after 
her. A hard squall then coming on, with a 
strong tide against us, we drifted fast to lee- 
ward, and the weather being hazy, we soon 
lost sight of the ship, struck our masts and 
endeavoured to pull. Finding our efforts use- 
less, set arcefed fore-sail and mizen, and stood 
towards a country ship at anchor, under the 
land, to leeward of Carbaretta Point. When 
within a quarter of a mile of her, she weighed 
and made sail, leaving us in a very critical 
situation, having no anchor, and drifting bodily 
on the rocks to leeward; struck the masts; 
and, after four or five hours of hard pulling, 
succeeded in clearing them. At this time not 
a ship was in sight; but on the weather clear- 
ing up, we saw a ship to leeward, hull down; 
shipped our masts, and made sail towards her ; | 
she proved to be the Hen. Company’s ship 
Glatton. We made signals to her with our 


handkerchiefs at the mast-head; she unfortu- | 
nately took no notice of them, but tacked and 


stood from us. Our situation was now truly 
distressing; night closing fast with a threaten- 
ing appearance, blowing fresh with hard rain 
and a heavy sea, our boat very leaky, without 


a compass, anchor, or provisions, and drifting | 


fast on a lee shore, surrounded with dangerous 


rocks, and inhabited by the most barbarous | 


pirates. Iclose-reefed my sails, and kept tack 
and tack till daylight, when we were lappy to 
find we had drifted very little to leeward of 
our situation in the evening. The night was 


very dark, with constant hard squalls and | 


heavy rain 

Sept. 19th —No ships in sight. About ten 
o'clock in the morning it fell calm, with very 
hard rain and heavy swell—struck our masts 
and pulled; not being able to see the land, 
steered by the swell. 


to leeward during the calm. 
springing up, made sail, and endeavoured to 


reach the weather shore, and anchor with six | 
muskets we had lashed together for the pur- 

pose. Finding the boat made no way against | 
the swelling tide, bore up for a bay to leeward, | 
and anchored at one a. mM. close under the land, | 


in five or six fathoms water, tlowing fresh 
with hard rain. = 

On the 20th, at daylight, supposing the 
flood-tide making, weighed and stood over to 


the weather shore, but found we were drifting | 
About ten o'clock, perceived | 


fast to leeward 
two Chinese boats steering for us. Bore up 
and stood towards them, and made signals to 
induce them to come within hail; on nearing 
them, they bore up and passed to leeward of 
the islands 


us to Macoa by a leeward passage. I express- 
ed my fears of being taken by the Ladrones 


Our ammunition being wet, and the muskets | 


rendered useless, we had nothing to defend 


ourselves with but cutlasses, and were in too | 


exhausted a state to make much resistance 
with them, having been constantly wet, and 
eat nothing but a few green oranges for three 
days. As our present situation was a hopeless 
one, and the man assured me there was no 
danger of encountering the Ladrones, I com- 





When the weather | 
broke up, found we had drifted several miles | 
A fresh breeze 


The Chinese we had in the boat 
advised me to follow them, and he would take | 


| plied with his request, and stood in under the 


lee of the islands, where we found the water 
much smoother, and apparently a direct pas- 
sage to Macoa. We continued pulling and 
sailing allday. At six o'clock in the evening, 
I discovered three large boats, and anchored 
in a bay to leeward. On seeing us, they 
weighed and made sail towards us. The Chi- 
nese said they were Ladrones, and that if they 
captured us, they would most certainly put us 
allto death! Finding they gained fast on us, 
struck the masts and pulled head to wind for 
five or six hours. The tide turning against us, 
anchored close under the land to avoid being 
seen; soon after we saw them pass to lee- 
ward. 

At daylight the following morning, the flood 
making, weighed and pulled along shore in 
great spirits, expecting to be at Macoa in three 
or four hours, as, by the Chinese account, it 
was not above six or seven miles distant; after 
pulling a mile or two, we perceived several 
people on shore, standing close to the beach, 
they were armed with pikes and lances. I or- 
dered the interpreter to hail them, and ask the 
most direct passage to Macoa. They said if 
we came on shore they would inform us; not 
liking their hostile appearance, I did not think 
proper to comply with their request. Sawa 
large fleet of boats at anchor close under the op- 
posite shore. Our interpreter said they were 
fishing-boats, and that by going there we 
should not only get provisions, but a pilot also 
to take us to Macna. | bore up, and on nearing 
them perceived there were some large vessels, 
very full of men, and mounting several guns. 
I hesitated to approach nearer; but the Chi- 
nese assuring me they were Mandarine junks 
and salt-boats, we stood close to one of them, 
and asked the way to Macoa; they gave no 
answer, but made signs for us to go in shore. 
We passed on, and a large row-boat pulled 
after us; she soon came alongside, when about 
twenty savage looking fellows, who were 
stowed at the bottom of the boat, leaped on 
board us. They were armed with a short 
sword in each hand, one of which they laid on 
our necks, and the other pointed to our hearts, 
keeping their eyes fixed on their officer, wait- 
ing his signal to cut or desist. Seeing we 
were incapable of making any resistance, he 
sheathed his sword, and the others immediate- 
ly followed his example. They then dragged 
us into their boat, and carried us on board one 
of their junks, with the most savage demon- 
strations of joy, and, as we supposed, to tor- 
ture and put us to death. When on board the 
junk, they searched all our pockets, took the 
handkerchiefs, and brought heavy chains to 
chain ustothe guns. At this time the boat 
came and took me and one of my men and the 
interpreter on board the chief’s vessel; I-was 
then taken before the chief. He was seated 
on deck in a large chair, dressed in purple, 
with a black turban on. He appeared to be 
about_thirty years of age, a stout commanding 
looking man. He took me by the coat and 
drew me close to him, then questioned the in- 
terpreter very strictly, asking who we were, 
and what business we had in that part of the 
country. I told him to say we were English- 
men in distress, having been four days at sea 
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without provisions. This he would not credit, well acquainted with the chief, and remained 


but said we were bad men, and that he would 
put us all to death; and then ordered some 


men to. torture the interpreter until he con- | 
ed us in a much milder tone, saying he now 


fessed the truth. A Ladrone, who had once 


been in England, and spoke a few words of | 
English, came to the chief, and told him we | 
| captain would lend him seventy thousand dol- 


were really Englishmen, and that we had 
plenty of money, adding that the buttons on 
our coats were gold. The chief then ordered 
us some coarse brown rice, of which we made 
a tolerable meal, having eat nothing for nearly 
four days, except a few green oranges. Dur- 
ing our repast, numbers of Ladrones crowded 
round us, examining our clothes and hair, and 
giving us every possible annoyance. Several 
of them brought swords and laid them on our 
necks, making signs that they would soon take 
us on shore and cut us in pieces, which I am 
sorry to say was the fate of hundreds during 
my captivity. I was now summoned before 
the chief, who had been cenversing with the 
interpreter: he said, I must write to my cap- 
tain, and tell him, if he did not send an hun- 
dred thousand dollars for our ransom in ten 
days, lve would put us all to death. In vain 
did [ assure hin it was useless writing, unless 
he would agree to take a much smaller sum, 
saying, we were all poor men, and the most 
we could possibly raise would not not exceed 
two thousand dollars. Finding that he was 
much exasperated at my expostulation, I em- 
braced the offer of writing to my commander, 
to inform him of our unfortunate situation, 
though there appeared not the least probabi- 
lity of relieving us. They said the letter 
should be conveyed to Macoa in a fishing-boat, 
which would bring an answer in the morning. 
A small boat accordingly came alongside, and 
took the letter. About six o'clock in the even- 
ing, they gavaus some rice and a little salt 
fish, which we ate, and they made signs for us 
to lie down on the deck to sleep; but such 
numbers of Ladrones were constantly coming 
from different vessels to see us, and examine 
our clothes and hair, they would not allow us 
a moment’s quiet. They were particularly 
anxious for the buttons of my coat, which 
were new, and, as they supposed, gold. I took 
it off, and laid it on the deck, to avoid being 
disturbed by thems it was taken away in the 
night, and | saw it the next day stripped of its 
buttons. About nine o'clock, a boat came and 
hailed the chief’s vessel. He immediately 
hoisted his main-sail, and the fleet weighed, 
apparently in great confusion. They worked 
to windward all night and part of the next 
day, and anchored about one o’clock in ‘a bay 
under the island of Lanton, where the head 
admiral of Ladrones was lying at anchor with 
about two hundred vessels, and a Portuguese 
brig which they had captured a few days be- 
fore, and murdered the captain and part of the 
crew. 

Early in the morning on the 23d, a fishing- 
boat came to the fleet, to inquire if they had 
captured an European boat; being answered 
in the affirmative, they came to the vessel I 
was in: one of them spoke a few words of 
English, and told me he had been sent by Capt. 
Kay in search of us. 1 was rather surprised 
to find he liad no letters. He appeared to be 








in his cabin smoking opium and playing cards 
all day. In the evening [ was summoned with 
the interpreter before the chief. He question- 


believed we were Englishmen, a people he 
wished to be friendly with, and that if our 


lars till he returned from his cruise up the 
river, he would repay him, and send us all to 
Macoa. [ assured him it was useless writing 
on those terms, and unless our ransom was 
speedily settled, the English flect would sail, 
and render our enlargement altogether inef- 
fectual. He remained determined, and said if 
it were not sent, he would keep us and make 
us fight, or put us to death. I accordingly 
wrote, and gave my letter to the man belong- 
ing to the boat before mentioned. He said he 
could not return with an answer in less than 
five days. The chief now gave me the letter 
I wrote when first taken; | have never been 
able to ascertain his reason for detaining it, 
but suppose he dare not negotiate for our ran- 
som without orders from the head admiral, 
who, I understood, was sorry at our being cap- 
tured. He said the English ships would join 
the Mandarines and attack them. He told the 
chief that captured us, to dispose of us as he 
pleased. 

On the 24th, it blew a hard gale with con- 
stant rain; we suffered much from the cold 
and wet, being obliged to remain on deck with- 
out any covering, except an old mat, which 
was frequently taken from us in the — by 
the Ladrones, who were on watch. During 
this night, the Portuguese who were left in 
the captured brig murdered the Ladrones that 
were on board her, cut the cables, and fortu- 
nately escaped through the darkness of the 
night; I have since been informed they run 
her on shore at Macoa. 

At daylight in the morning of the 25th, the 
fleet, amounting to about five hundred sail of 
different sizes, weighed, to proceed on their 
intended cruise up the river, to levy eontribu- 
tions on the towns and villages. It is impossi- 
ble to describe what were my feelings at this 
critical time, having received no answer to my 
letter, and the fleet under weigh to sail hun- 
dreds of miles up a country never visited by 
Europeans, there to remain probably for many 
months, which would render all opportunities 
for negotiating an enlargement totally ineffeo- 
tual, as the only method of communication is 
by boats, that have to pass from tle Ladrone 
Islands, and they dare not venture above 
twenty miles from Macoa, being obliged to 
come and go in the night to avoid the Manda- 
rines; and if these boats should be detected in 
having any intercourse with the Ladrones, 
they are immediately put to death, and all 
their relations, though they had not joined in 
the crime, in order that not a single person of 
their families should be left to imitate their 
crimes, or revenge their death. This severity 
renders communication both dangerous and 
expensive; no boat would venture out for less 
than an hundred Spanish dollars. 

On the 26th, at daylight, we passed in sight 
of one ship at anchor under the island of 
Chunto: the Chief then called me, pointed to 
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the ships, and told the interpreter to tell me 
to look at them, for we should never see them 
again. About noon we entered a river to the 
west of Bagne, three or four miles from the 
entrance. We passed a large town, situated 
on the side of a beautiful hill, which is tribu- 
tary to the Ladrones; the inhabitants saluted 
them with gongs as they passed. The fleet 
was now divided into two squadrons, (the red 
and the black,) and sailed up different branch- 
es of the river. At midnight, the division we 
were in anchored close to an immense hill, 
on which a number of fires were burning, 
which at daylight I perceived proceeded froin 
a Chinese camp. At the back of the hill was 
a most beautiful town, surrounded by water, 
and embellished with groves of orange trees. 
The Chop-house, (Custom-house,) and a few 
cottages, were immediately plundered and 
burnt down; most of the inhabitants, howebver, 
escaped to the camp. The Ladrones now 
prepared to attack the town with a formidable 
force, collected in row-boats from the differ- 
ent vessels. They sent a messenger to the 
town, demanding a tribute of ten thousand 
dollars annually, saying, if these terms were 
not complied with they would land, and de- 
stroy the town with all the inhabitants; which 
they would certainly have done, had the town 
laid in a more advantageous situation for their 
purpose ; but being placed out of the reach of 
their shot, they allowed them to come to 
terms. The inhabitants agreed to pay them 
six thousand dollars, which they were to col- 
lect by the time of our return down the river. 
This finesse had the desired effect; for during 
our absence they mounted a few guns on a 
hill which commanded the passage, and gave 
us, in lieu of the dollars, a warm salute on our 
return. r 

Oct. Ist.—The fleet weighed in the night, 
dropped by the tide up the river, and anehor- 
ed very quietly before a town surrounded by 
a thick wood. Early in the morning, the La- 
drones assembled in row-boats and landed, 
then gave a shout, and rushed into the town, 
sword in hand. The inhabitants fled to the 
adjacent hills, in number apparently superior 
to the Ladrones. We may easily imagine to 
ourselves the hurror with which these misera- 
ble people were seized, on being obliged to 
leave their homes and every thing dear to 
them. It was a most melancholy sight to see 
women in tears, clasping their infants in their 
arms, and imploring mercy for them from 
their brutal robbers! The old and the sick, 
who were unable to fly, or to make resistance, 
were either made prisoners or most inhuman- 


ly butchered! The boats continued passing | 


and repassing from the junks to the shore 
quick, laden with booty, and the men_be- 
smeared with blood! 250 women and several 
children were made prisoners, and sent on 
board different vessels. They were unable to 
escape with the men, owing to the abominable 
practice of cramping their feet; several of 
them were not able to move without assist- 
ance; in factythey might all be said to totter, 
rather than walk. Twenty of these poor wo- 
men were sent on boaad the vessel I was in; 
they were hauled on board by the hair of their 
heads, and treated in the most savage manner. 











When the Chief came on board, he questioned 
them respecting the circumstances of their 
friends, and demanded ransom accordingly, 
from six thousand to six hundred dollars. He 
ordered them a birth on deck, at the after part 
of the ship, where they had nothing to shelter 
them from the weather, which at this time 
was very variable; the days excessively hot, 
and the nights cold, with heavy rain. The 
town being plundered of every thing valuable, 
it was set on fire, and reduced to ashes by the 
next morning. The fleet remained here three 
days, negotiating for the ransom of the pri- 
soners, and plundering the fish-tanks and gar- 
dens. During all this tinte the Chinese never 
ventured from the hills, though there were 
frequently not more than an hundred La- 
drones on shore at a time, and I am sure the 
people on the hills exceeded ten times that 
number. 

Oct Sth.—The fleet proceeded up the river, 
stopping at-several villages to receive tribute, 
which was generally paid in dollars, with su- 
gar and rice, and a few large pigs, roasted 
whole, as presents for their Joss (the ido! they 
worship). Every person, on being ransomed, 
is obliged to present him with a pig or some 
fowls, which the priest offers with prayers; it 
remains before him-for a few hours, and is 
then divided amongst the crew. Nothing 
particular occurred till the 10th, except a few 
skirmishes on shore between the Ladrones 
and the Chinese soldiers. They frequently 
obliged my men to go on shore, and fight with 
the muskets they had taken, which did great 
execution, the Chinese principally using bows 
and arrows ; they have matchlocks, but use 
them very unskilfully. 

On the 10th we formed a junction with the 
black squadron, to proceed many miles up a 
wide and beautiful river, passing several ruins 
of villages that had been destroyed by tho 
black squadron. 

On the 17th, the fleet anchored abreast 
four mud batteries, which defended a town so 
entirely surrounded with wood that it was im- 
possible to form an idea of its size. The wea- 
ther was very hazy, with hard squalls of rain. 
The Ladrones remained perfectly quiet for 
two days. On the third day, the forts com- 
menced a brisk fire for several hours; the 
Ladrones did not return a single shot, but 
weighed anchor and dropped down the river. 
The reason they gave for not attacking the 
town or returning the fire was, that Joss had 
not promised them success. They are very 
superstitious, and consult their idol on all oc- 
casions. If his omens are good, they will un- 
dertake the most daring enterprises. The 
fleet now anchored opposite the ruins of the 
town where the women had been made prison- 
ers. Here we remained for about five or six 
days, during which time about an hundred of 
them were ransomed, the remainder of them 
were offered for sale amongst the Ladrones 
for forty dollars each. The woman is consi- 
dered the lawful wife of the purchaser, who 
would be put to death if he discarded her. Se- 
veral of them leaped overboard, and drowned 
themselves, rather than submit to such infa- 
mous degradation. The fleet then weighed, 
and made sail down the river to receive the 
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ransom for the town before mentioned. As 
we passed the hill, they fired several shots at 
us, but without effect. The Ladrones were 
much exasperated, and determined to revenge 
themselves; they dropped out of reach of 
their shot, and anchored. Every junk sent 
about an hundred men each on shore to cut 
paddy, and destroy their orange groves, 
which was most effectually performed for se- 
veral miles down the river. During our stay 
here we received information of nine boats ly- 
ing up a creek laden with paddy;* boats were 
immediately despatched after them. Next 
morning these boats were brought_to the fleet, 
and ten or twelve men who were taken in 
them having made no resistance, the chief 
said he would allow them to become Ladrones, 
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| two large guns, and several casks of gun- 


| 


| 
| 


if they agreed to take the usual oaths befere | 


Joss. 
they were punished in the following manner; 
—their hands were tied behind their backs, a 
rope from the mast-head rove through their 
arms, and hoisted three or four feet from the 
deck, and five or six men flogged them with 
their rattans twisted together till they were 
apparently dead, then hoisted them up to the 
mast head, and left them hanging nearly an 
hour, then lowered them down, and repeated 
the punishment till they died or complied with 
the oath. 

Oct. 20th—In the night an express-boat 
came in with the information that a large 
Mandarine fleet was approaching up the river 
to attack us. 
ed, with fifty of the largest boats, and sailed 
down the river to meetthem. About one in 
the morning they commenced a heavy fire till 
daylight, when an express was sent for the re- 
mainder of the fleet to join them; about an 
hour after a counter-order came to ancher, 
the Mandarine fleet having run. 


Two or three ef them refused, for which 


powder, he would soon put us to death. I 
wrote to Capt. Kay, and informed him of the 
chief's determination, requesting him, if op- 
portunity offered, to send us a shift of clothes, 
for which it may be easily imagined we were 
much distressed, having been several weeks 
without a change, although constantly exposed 
to the weather, and of course frequently wet. 

On the Ist of Nov. the fleet sailed up a nar- 
row river, and anchored at night within two 
miles of a little town, called Whampoa. In 
front of it was a small fort, and several Man- 
darine vessels lying in the harbour. The Chief 
sent the interpreter to me, saying I must or- 
der my men to make cartridges and clean 
their muskets, ready to go on shore in the 
morning. I assured the interpreter I should 
give no sueh orders; they must please them- 


| selves: soon after the Chief came on board, 


threatening to put us all to a cruel death 
if we refused to obey his orders. For my own 
part, | remained determined, and advised the 
men not to comply, as I thought, by making 
ourselves useful, we should be accounted too 
valuable. A few hours afterwards he sent to 
me again, saying, that if myself and the quar- 
ter-master would assist them at the great 
guns; that if also the rest of the men went 


' on sliore, and succeeded in taking the place, 


The Chief immediately weigh- | 


Two or | 


three hours afterwards the Chief returned with | 


three captured vessels in tow, having sunk 
two, and eighty-three sail made their escape. 
The Admiral of the Mandarine blew his vessel 
up by throwing a match lighted into the ma- 
gazine as the Ladrones were boarding her, 
she ran on shore, and they succeeded in get- 
ting twenty of her guns. In this action very 
few prisoners were taken; the men belonging 
to the captured vessels drowned themselves, 
as they were sure of suffering lingering deaths 
if taken after having made resistance. The 


Admiral left the fleet in eharge of his brother, | 


the second in command, and proceeded with 
his own vessel towards Lanton. The fleet re- 
mained in the river, cutting paddy and getting 
necessary supplies. 

On the 22th of October, I received a letter 
from Capt. Kay, brought by a fisherman, who 


; 


| ed the town with increased fury. 


told us he would get us all back for three | 


thousand dollars. He advised me to offer 


these three thousand; if not accepted, to ex- | 
tend it to four, but not farther, as it was bad | 
policy to offer much at first, at the same time | 


assuring me we should be liberated, let the 
ransom be what it would. I offered the Chief 
the three thousand, which he disdainfully re- 
fused, saying, he was not to be played with, 
and unless they sent a thousand dollars, with 





* Growing rice, or rice before shelled. 
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he would then take the money offered for our 
ransom, and give them twelve dollars for every 
Chinaman’s head they cut off. To these pro- 
posals we cheerfully acceded, in hope of faci- 
litating our deliverance. Early in the morn- 
ing, the forces intended for landing were as- 
sembled in row-boats, amounting on the whole 
to three or four thousand men. The largest 
vessels weighed, and hauled on shore, to cover 
the landing of the forces, and attacked the 
fort and Mandarine vessels. About nine 
o'clock the action commenced, and continued 
with great spirit for nearly an hour, when the 
walis of the fort gave way, and the men re- 
treated in great confusion. The Mandarine 
vessels still continued firing, having blocked 
up the entrance of the harbour, to prevent the 
Ladrone boats from entering. At this the 
Ladrones were mueh exasperated, and about 
three hundred of them swam on shore, with a 
short sword lashed close under each arm; 
they then ran along the banks of the river till 
they came abreast of the vessels, and then 
swam off again and boarded them. The Chi- 
nese thus attacked leaped overboard, and en- 
deavoured to reach the opposite shore; the 
Ladrones followed, and cut the greatest part 
of them to pieces in the water. They next 
towed the vessels out of harbour; and attack- 
The inha- 
bitants fought about a quarter of an hour, and 
then retreated to an adjacent hill, from which 
they were soon driven with great slaughter. 
After this the Ladrones returned and plunder- 
ed the town, every boat leaving it when la- 
The Chinese on the hills, perceiving 
most of the boats were off, rallied and retook 
the town, after killing near two hundred La- 
drones; one of my men was unfortunately lost 
in this dreadful massacre. The Ladrones 
landed a second time, drove the Chinese out 
of the town, and then reduced it to ashes, and 
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put all the prisoners to death, without regard- 
ing age or sex. I must not omit to mention a 
mest horrid (though ludicrous) circumstance, 
which happened at this place. The Ladrones 
were paid by their Chief ten dollars for every 
Chinaman’s head they produced; one of my 
men turning the corner of a street, was met 
by a Ladrone running furiously after a Chi- 
nese; he had a drawn sword in his hand, and 
two Chinamen’s heads, which he had cut off, 
tied by their tails, and slung round his neck. 
I was witness myself to some of them produc- 
ing five or six to obtain payment. 

On the 4th of November an order arrived from 
the Admiral for the fleet to proceed up the river 


immediately to Lanton, where he was lying, 


with only two vessels, and three Portuguese 
ships, and a brig constantly annoying him; 
several sail of Mandarine vessels were daily 
expected. The fleet weighed and proceeded 
towards Lanton. On passing the island of 
Lintin, three ships and a brig gave chase to us; 
the Ladrones prepared to board, but night 
closing, we lost sight of them. I am convinced 
they altered their course and stood from us; 
these vessels were in the pay of the Chinese 
Government, and styled themselves the Invin- 
cible Squadron cruising in the river Tigris to 
annihilate the Ladrones. 

On the 5th in the morning, the red squadron 
anchored in a bay under Lanton; the black 
squadron stood to the eastward: in this bay 
they hauled several vessels on shore to bream 
their bottoms and repair them. 

In the afternoon of the &th four ships, a brig 
and a schooner, came off the mouth of the bay. 
The pirates were much alarmed, supposing 
them to be English vessels come to rescue us; 
some of them threatened to hang us to the 
mast-head for them to fire at, and with much 
difficulty we persuaded them that they were 
Portuguese ships. The Ladrones had only 
seven junks in a fit state for action; these they 
hauled outside, and moored them head and 
stern across the bay, and manned all the boats 
belonging to the repairing vessels ready for 
boarding. The Portuguese observing these 
mancuvres, hove to, and communicated by 
boats; soon afterwards they made sail, each 
ship firing her broadside as she passed, but 
without effect, the shot falling far short. The 
Ladrones did not return a single shot, but 


bared their colours, and threw up rockets, to | 


induce them to come farther in, which they 
might easily have done, the outside junks lying 
in four fathom water. 

On the 20th, early in the morning, disco- 
vered an immense fleet of Mandarine vessels 
standing in for the bay. 
formed a line and stood close in; each vessel, 
as she discharged her guns, tacked to join the 
rear and reload; they kept up a constant fire 
for about two hours, when one of their largest 
vessels was blown up by a firebrand, thrown 
from a Ladrone junk; after -which they kept 


at a more respectful distance, but continued | 


firing, without intermission, till the 2ist at 
night, when it fell calm. The Ladrones 
towed out seven large vessels, with about two 
hundred row-boats to board them, but the wind 
springing up, they made ‘sail and escaped. 
The Ladrones returned into the bay and an- 


On nearing us, they 





chored. The Portuguese and Mandarines foi- 
lowed, and continued a heavy cannonading 
during that night and the next day. The ves- 
sel I was in had her foremast shot away, which 
they. supplied very expeditiously by taking a 
mainmast from another vessel. 

On the 23d, in the evening, it again fell 
calm. The Ladrones towed out fifteen junks 
in two divisions, with the intention of sur- 
rounding them, which was nearly effected, 
having come up with, and boarded one, when a 
breeze suddenly sprang up. The captured 
vessel mounted twenty-two guns, most of the 
crew leaped overboard ; sixty or seventy were 
taken prisoners, immediately cut to pieces, and 
thrown into the river. Early in the morning, 
the Ladrones returned into the bay, and an- 
| chored in the same situation as before. The 

Portuguese and Mandarines followed, keeping 
up a constant fire. The Ladrones never re- 
turned a single shot, but always kept in readi- 
| ness to board; the Portuguese were careful 
} never to allow them an opportunity! 
| On the 28th at night, they sent m eight fire- 
vessels, which, if properly constructed, must 
have done great execution, having every ad- 
vantage they could wish for to effect their pur- 
pose; a strong breeze and tide directly into 
the bay, and the vessels lying so close together, 
| that it was impossible to miss them. On their 
first. appearance, the Ladrones gave a general 








shout, supposing them to be Mandarine vessels 
on fire, but they were soon convinced of their 
mistake. They came very regular into the 
centre of the fleet, two and two, burning furi- 
ously. One of them came alongside the vessel 
I was in, but they succeeded in booming her 
off. She appeared to be a vessel of about fort 
tons; her hold was filled with straw and wood, 
and there were a few small boxes of combusti- 
bles on her deck, which exploded alongside of 
us without doing any damage. The Ladrones, 
however, towed them all on shore, extinguish- 
ed the fire, and broke them up for firewood. 
The Portuguese claimed the credit of con- 
structing these destructive machines, and ac- 
tually sent a despatch to the government of 
Macoa, saying, they had destroyed at least one- 
third of the Ladrones fleet, and hoped soon to 
effect their purpose by totally annihilating them. 
On the 29th of November, the Ladrones 
being all ready for sea, they weighed and stood 
boldly out, bidding defiance to the invincible 
| squadron, and imperial fleet, consisting of nine- 
| ty-three war junks,,six Portuguese ships, a 
| brig and a schooner; immediately the La- 
drones weighed, they all made sail; the La- 
drones chased them two or three hours, keep- 
| ing up a constant fire. Finding they did not 
come up with them, they hauled their wind 
| and stood to the eastward. Thus terminated 
the coast blockade, which lasted nine days, 
during which time the Ladrones completed all 
their repairs. In this action, not a single La- 
drone vessel was destroyed, and their Joss about 
thirty or forty men. An American was also 
| killed, one of the three that remained taken in 
| a schooner. I had two very narrow escapes; 
the first a twelve-pounder shot fell within three 
or four feet of me, another took a piece out of 
| a small brass swivel on which I was standing. 
| The Chief's wife frequently sprinkled me wit 
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garlic water, which they consider an effectual 
charim against shot. The fleet continued under 
sail all night, steering to the eastward. In the 
morning, they anchored in a large bay, sur- 
rounded by lofty and barren mountains. 

On the 2d of December, I received a letter 
from Lieut. Manghen, Commander of the Hon- 
ourable Company’s ship Antelope, saying that 
he had our ransom on board, and had been 
three days cruising after us, and wished me to 
settle with the Chief on the securest method of 
delivering it. The Chief agreed to send us in 
a small gun-boat till we came in sight of the 
Antelope, then the Comprador’s boat was to 
bring the ransom and receive us. I was so 
agitated at receiving this joyful news, that it 
was with considerable difficulty I could scrawl 
two or three lines to inform Lieut. Manghen of 
the arrangements I had made. We were all so 
deeply affected by the gratifying tidings, that 
we seldom closed our eyes, but continued 
watching day and night for the boat. 

On the Gth.she returned with Lieut. Man- 
ghen’s answer, saying he would respect any 
single boat, but would not allow the fleet to 
approach him. The chief then, according to 
his first proposal, ordered a gun-boat to take 
us, and with no small degree of pleasure we 
left the Ladrone fleet about four o’clock in the 
morning. At one p.m. saw the Antelope, 
under all sail, standing towards us. The La- 
drone boat immediately anchored, and des- 
patched the Comprador’s boat for our ransom, 
saying, that if she approached ‘nearer they 
would return to the fleet; and they were = 
weighing, when she shortened sail and anchor- 
ed about two miles from us. The boat did not 
reach her till late in the afternoon, owing to 
the tide being strong against her. She re- 
ceived the ransom, and left the Antelope just 
before dark. A Mandarine boat, that had been 
lying concealed under the land, and watching 
their manwuvres, gave chase to her, and was 
within a few fathoms of taking her, when she 
saw a light which the Ladrones answered, and 
the Mandarine hauled off. Our situation was 
now a most critical one; the ransom was in the 
hands of the Ladrones, and the Comprador’s 
boat dare not return with us for fear of an at- 
tack from the Mandarine boat. The Ladrones 
would not remain till morning, so we were 
obliged to return with them to the fleet. In 
the morning the Chief inspected the ransom, 
which consisted of the following articles :—two 
bales of superfine scarlet cloth, two chests of 
opium, two casks of gunpowder, and a tele- 
scope, the rest in dollars. He objected to the 
telescope, not being new, and satd he should 
detain one of us till another was sent, or a hun- 
dred dollars in lieu of it. The Comprador, 
however, agreed with him for the hundred 
dollars. Every thing being at length settled, 
the Chief ordered two gun-boats to convey us 
near the Antelope; we saw her just before 
dark, when the Ladrones’ boat left us. We 
had the inexpressible pleasure of arriving on 
board the Antelope at seven p.m. where we 
were most cordially received and heartily con- 
gratulated on our safe and happy deliverance 
from a miserable. captivity, which we had en- 
dured for eleven weeks and three days. 
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From the Moxathly Review. 


THE DIARY OF RALPH THORESBY, 
F. R.S. Author of the Topography of Leeds 
(1677—1724), now first published from the 
original manuscript. By the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. In two volumes, large 8vo. 
London: Colburn and Bentley, 1830. 


Ir the friends of sound and useful literature, 
and the enemies of these piles of trash, which, 
under the titles of “ Diaries’ and “‘ Memoirs,” 
have been for some years accumulating on the 
booksellers’ shelves, were to pray for the pub- 
lication of some work which would make ma- 
nifest, even to the most stupid reader, the 
utter worthlessness of the most of the volumes 
of this description which has recently escaped 
from the hands of the printer,—they could not 
have desired any occurrence more opportune 
for their purpose than the appearance of 
“Ralph Thoresby’s Diary.” It exeeeds both 
in quantity and quality of foolishness, any 
book of a similar description which has seen 
the light since the days of old Angelo, the 
fencing master. At best, when we meet with 
an intelligible page or two, the silly trifles 
which they record, and the inconsiderable per- 
son who records them, combine, again and 
again, to force upon us this question,—for 
what end were so much paper, so much ink, 
so much steam wasted? What do we gain by 
reading on and on, wandering over a waste 
which is as desolate and as barren as the most 
sandy of the sandy wilds of Asia? 

Who was Ralph Thoresby ?—we asked; for 
we confess that the fame of his immortal book, 
the “ Topography of Leeds,” published, we 
hear, in 1715,—a Topography which must be 
as good a guide through that smoky town, 
now, as it would be through London,—had 
never before reached our ears. Who was this 
Ralph Thoresby? His reverend editor answers, 
that he was “the son of Mr. John Thoresby, 
by Ruth his wife, a daughter of Mr. Ralph 
Idle, whose residence was at Bulmer, an agri- 
cultural village, about ten miles north of 
York.” In 1667, his father, who was a mer- 
chant at Leeds, sent him to London, for the 
purpose of being brought up to the same oc- 
cupation; and lo! here Ralph's “ Diary” com- 
mences. In the early part of his life, he was 
a furious Noneonformist. He subsequently 
gave up his connexion with the Dissenters; 
but, if we may judge from his Diary, he spent 
the most of his time in London, listening to 
sermons, though occasionally he would, it 
seems, go to see a wild beast. 

“15th September. At home most of the day, 
reading in Mr. Clark’s History, Mirror, and 
Persecutions, 

“16. Die Dom. Mr. Ralphson preached 
again for Mr. S. from Amos ili. 7; but not to 
my great satisfaction, seeming, though covert- 
ly, to infuse his own principles. 

* 138. At the Glasshouse Lecture, forenoon, 
though it was thronged: could hear little: at 
home in the afternoon. 

“22. I was most part at home, but might 
have improved my time better than I cid; 
towards night I went with Elkana Boyse to 
Southwark, to see the elephant, &c."~vol. |. 


pp- 3, 4. 
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If the reader be not wiser and better after 
reading this extract, we must try him with 
some others. 

* Oct. 1. Most part of the forenoon at Guild- 
hall, to see the sheriffs, in their pomp and 
splendid gallantry, go to take the oath at 
Westesinler, &c. All the afternoon at home 
with Mrs. Mitley and Mrs. M. Madox, helping 
them in cutting paper, &c. 

“2. Forenoon, heard Dr. Owen preach at 
Pinner’s ball; but, to my shame I confess, 
how many thoughts and imaginations were in 
me. After dinner, went to the Strand to in- 
quire after crayons, but in vain. 

“3. Went thither again about crayons, and 
got sixty, a set, for 2s. 6d. and several in be- 
sides. Restofthe day at home.”—vol. ]. pp.5,6. 

Voila! Ralph Theresby at Hull. 

“ July 4. | came with my father for Hull, 
and had a very good journey. 

“5. Forenoon viewing the town, and with 
friends, &c. most of the day; about six o'clock 
came abeard Thomas Scheman’s vessel, was 
a little sick, (!) and—then somewhat better 
again.” (!!!)—vol. Ll. p. 16. 

These, assuredly, are circumstances in the 
life of our hero which it would have been most 
unpardonable in him to have omitted in his 
Diary. It is worth while to consider for a 
moment the dismal consequences that would 
have followed, if this apprentice lad, after be- 
coming ‘‘a little sick” on board Tom Sche- 
man's vessel, did really not get “somewhat 
better again.” Let us reflect upon this: and, 
reader when thy meditations on this important 
subject are over, thou mayest behold our tra- 
veller at Rotterdam, whither he went in order 


more than was necessary. Evening, at Mr. J. 
W.’s in the same humour, &c. Ve ve mihi 
| peccatori.”’ '—vol. }. p. 80. 

Somewhere about the year 1684, Ralph took 
unto himself a wife, of whose meekness, mo- 
desty, and submission, he speaks in the high- 
est terms. After the occurrence of such a 
serious event as this, we should expect that 
his Diary would become more manly, and pre- 
sent some facts connected with the political 
events of the day. At all events, we thought 
we should not be disappointed, if we carefully 
examined his joarnal for 1688. But, alas, 
when we come to the latter part of that event- 
ful year, we find that Ralph was no politician. 
His record of the revolution betrays almost the 
weakness of idiotcy. 

“ Sept. 30.* A strange face of affairs pre- 
sents itself. We were told of an invasion 
from Holland, and that a Dutch fleet was seen 
off Scarborough and Hull; but it proved to be 
Torbay, where the Prince of Orange landed 
the 5th November, 1688. We underlings 
knew not what to make of these affairs, nor 
is it my design to intermix public with my 
private memoirs, otherwise than as they were 
merciful or afflictive to me and my family, 
with the neighbourhood; therefore shall take 
no notice of King James's abdication, (!) the 
seizing of York by the Earl of Danby, after- 
wards Duke of Leeds, Lord Fairfax, &c., or 
the reading in the Moot-hall, at Leeds, the 
Prince of Orange's declaration, by Jasper 
Blythman, Esq. afterwards recorder.” ! !—vol. 
l. p. 188. 

He does, however, immediately after break 





te learn thoroughly the Dutch system of com- 
merce. The following entries in his Diary 
are glorious specimens of its utility :— 

15. | went to Mr. William Brent's, school- 
master, in order to my learning the Dutch 
lingua. 

22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. (Where thinkest 
thou, oh gentle reader?) Most of time at 
school.” ! ! !—vol. 1. p..20. 

Again let us listen to his Dutch strains. 

* Nov. 6. Die Dom. Very ill most of the day, 
sweating much in bed till four o'clock. 

“ 7. Somewhat better. 


in upon this sage resolution, by giving a fu- 
rious account of the “ flying army of Irish and 
massacring Papists, who, with unheard of cru- 
elty, burnt and killed all before them.” Such 
was the alarm on one occasion, that “ the 
drums beat, the bells rang backward, the wo- 
men shrieked, and such dreadful consternation 
seized upon all persons; some men, with their 
wives and children, left all behind them (even 
monies and plate upon the tables), and ran 
for shelter to the barns and haystacks in the 
fields.” Among the fugitives we expected to 
find Ralph Thoresby, Esq., but he, on the con- 
trary, boldly took horse and arms to oppose 











“8. Indifferently, when up, but by reason of 
bad nights, lost a great part of the forenoon. 


the Papists, with thousands of others, when, 
just as they were all eager for the fray, it 





“9. At Rotterdam, to try the benefit of a 
‘walk. 

“10. Was finely all the day.” !!!—vol. I. pp. 
23, 24. 

The poor schoolboy, it appears, was attack- 
ed, soon after this, with an ague, which drove 
him home to Yorkshire once more. The death 
of his father devolved upon him the cares of 
business at an early age. But we collect little 
from his“ Diary” of his progress in trade. He 
seems to have been chiefly taken up at this 
time in collecting prints, and pasting them in 
common-place-books, in writing extracts from 
memoirs of great men, and hearing sermons. 
Sometimes, too, he took a cheerful glass, for 
which, however, he afterwards thumps his 
breast most lustily. 

“ March 15th. Spent all day vainly and idly 
walking or talking, or doing worse—drinking 
in company, and though not to excess, yet 








turned out to have been “a false alarm taken 
from some drunken people, who cried out hor- 
ribly, murder! murder!” For such an age 
of fanaticism and folly, no man of the time 
was better suited than our hero. He was in 
himself an epitome of the mental imbecility 
and frenzy which so peculiarly characterized 
those evil times. 

It would be a mere waste of time, if we 
were to proceed with any thing like regularity 
through these tiresome volumes. As the man 
grows older, he becomes more and more taken 
up with sermons and charities; things doubt- 
less excellent in themselves, but which are 
not, at least to the extent that we have them 
here, very interesting subjects for a published 
Diary. 





* The editor of the Diary does not reconcile 
the dates in this passage. 
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Londonderry’s War in 


From the Monthly Review. 
LONDONDERRY’'S WAR IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE.* 


Tue Marquess of Londonderry has shown 
great good sense, we think, in throwing off 


that yoke of authorship under whose embar- | 


rassments it was his bad fortune to have pro- 
duced his first work to the world. He cer- 
tainly gained from the tutelage to which he 
had submitted, not a few of those advantages 
of decoration which writers in general are anx- 
jous to grace their style withal; he derived 
from it an ease, a fluency, and energy of dic- 
tion, which we readily admit do not intrinsi- 
cally belong to the noble Marquess; and what 
we especially miss in the present narrative, 
is that order of arrangement, by which chro- 
nology as well as lucidness are. most abun- 
dantly provided for, and which certainly was 
not wanting in the narrative of the Peninsular 
war. 

But “rude am I in speech,” is that sort of 
appeal which, in love or literature, will resolve 
the most obdurate of hearts, when it proceeds 
from the lips of a soldier, who, if he even did 
show any great skill in the set phrase of peace, 
upon either occasion, would, perhaps, thereby 


only deimonstrate how much less profitably | 


than a military man might be, he had been em- 
ployed. The art of book-making may.be quite 
tolerable and useful, when applied to works of 
imagination and amusement; but-the sacred 
interests of history should be exempted from 
all profane interference. A witness who is to 
attest the truth of what he saw, before the tri- 
bunal of posterity, should not be tampered 
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the historian. What Lord Londonderry him- 
self says upon this point must not be omitted. 

“In reference,” he observes in his advertise- 
ment, “ to my former Narrative of the Penin- 
sular War, I stated very explicitly the obliga- 
tion [ was under to a gentleman for the arrang- 
ing of my letters, and thus aiding my first at- 
tempts in submitting them to the press. In 
the present case, I have no such statement to 
make. The work, such as it is, is written and 


| compiled wholly by a soldier, not by an author; 


| 


| commend it to general readers. 


and whatever the amount of its deficiencies 
may prove to be, I must take them upon my- 
self."—p. 7. 

After such a declaration from such a quar- 
ter, confirmed as it is by internal evidence in 
the work itself, we proceed to the Narrative 
with a degree of satisfaction and a sense of se- 
curity respecting the genuineness of the story, 
which, we confess, had nigh abandoned us on 
the perusal of the former production. 

Perhaps it is not such a fault as all readers 
will be disposed to condemn in Lord London- 
derry, that he has failed to give to this history 
that sort of interest which is calculated to re- 
The book 
may be fairly said to be little more than a tame 
register of military mancuvres, or, in fact, 
than a military despatch in quarto transmitted 
to Downing street. There is no attempt what- 
ever at breaking up the grave and solemn 
march of the technical history, by either po- 
pularising the account of an action, or blend- 
ing with its details some striking incident or 
another, (many of which must usually occur 
amidst the scenes of war,) which might serve 


| to awaken general curiosity. The work may, 


with; no prompting should be permitted in his | 


case; and no interpolation of the evidence, so 
much as allowed to be suspected, Besides, 
what a disastrous blow to all our sympathies, 
when reading over the affecting story of a bat- 
tle in which our countrymen fought, we disco- 
ver that it is the lamentation of a professional 
author, instead of the genuine affliction of the 
ostensible writer, that engages us! Our firm- 
ness has unquestionably been sometimes put 
to the test by the pathetic description of a ge- 
neral of division; nay, a tender-hearted en- 
sign has beguiled us of a genuine tear by the 
details of a letter, “ written on the field of bat- 
tle:” but as for the simulated sorrows of a 
bookwright, as he mourns over the ravages of 
war, we can only compare them to the abstract 
countenance of wo which an undertaker is so 
well able to put on just as the funeral begins 
to move. 

The very artlessness which is betrayed 
throughout this volume, the absence of all 
those fruits of literary discipline which it 
shows, furnish what is to us, even in such a 
shape, a rather agreeable proof of the integri- 
ty of the narrative; and thus, in this sense, 
the very weakness which we might complain 
of in the writer, becomes the chief strength of 





* Narrative of the War in Germany and 
France in 1813 and 1814. By Lieutenant Ge- 


neral C. W. Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of the 10th Hussars. 
4to. pp. 420. London. 
1830. 


Colburn and Bentley. 








therefore, be said, in this sense, rather to fur- 
nish the materials for history, than to be a his- 
tory itself. 

We have also to complain of the too great 
proneness of Lord Londonderry to conceal 
facts, and altogether modify his narrative, lest 
he should trespass beyond the bounds of offi- 
cial confidence. It is extremely unfortunate 
that his Lordship should be so scrupulous, be- 
cause, in the case of one so particularly consci- 
entious, it is much to be feared, that in reserv- 
ing what he thinks he ought not-to tell, he may 
include that which the public have a right to 
know from him. There never was a peried in 
our recent history, of which more remains to 
be known of what ought to be communicated 
to the public, than that interval, brief as it is, 
with which this book is occupied; for, though 
atime of ceaseless and rapid military opera- 
tions, it was also an era of busy intrigue,—di- 
plomacy far surpassing arms in effecting the 
catastrophe which they conjointly brought 
about. The feeble ray of light, indeed, which 
the noble writer vouchsafes upon the dark 
transactions of that period, so far from- showing 
them in an intelligible shape, only serves to sa- 
tisfy us of the depth of the obscurity which 
surrounds them. 

It was in April, 1813, that our author, then 
Sir Charles Stewart, proceeded to Germany on 
a mission from our government, somewhat, it 
would appear, of a mixed nature; it was, we 
dare say, infinitely more extensive than his 
Lordship would lead us to believe. The state 
of the continent was remarkably critical at the 
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moment of his arrival. Buonaparte had just, | 


by his flight from the frost and the Cossacks of | 


Russia, awakened the north of Europe from 
that lethargy under his sway, in which an al- | 
most superstitious belief in his invincibility 
had Jong enthralled it. This was the moment 
for England to interfere in that direction, not 
by an ill-concerted expedition to Walcheren, 
but by the dexterous employment of those 
golden subsidies, which it is supposed that even 
the virtue of Prince Metternich was ultimate- | 
ly unable toresist. Russia and Prussia had al- 
most confederated against Napoleon, and the | 
Crown Prince of Sweden was about to join the | 
alliance. This mass of hostility, which thus | 
was formed on the shores of the Baltic, it was | 
the darling project of England to increase if } 
she could, as it rolled along the surface of the | 
continent to the very gates of the French ca- | 
pital. The necessary steps to carry her poli- 
cy into effect were instantly adopted by this | 
country, and arms and stores were prodigally | 
supplied by us to the Prussians, Swedes, and | 
newly raised Hanoverian corps. Our relations 
of friendship, so long suspended with some of 
the northern powers, were revived, and our 
author, at that time Sir Charles Stewart, was 
appointed minister, in conjunction with Lord 
Cathcart, at the head-quarters of the Sove- | 
teigns of Russia and Prussia. He wasalso es- | 
pecially accredited, as to military matters only, 
at the Court of Sweden. It is important to 
pause here for a moment, and to observe how | 
little there was in the aspect of things at that | 
‘time to warrant the most remote apprehension 
of that fate, which, in less than a twelvemonth, | 
fell upon Buonaparte. Curious it is, likewise, | 
to mark, how accident after accident, and 
chance upon chance arose, to contribute to 
swell the full measure of the load under which 
the Emperor of France at last sunk a victim. 
Any thing but patriotism, let it be however ob- 
éerved, any thing but a virtuous adherence to 
principle, any thing but a heroic love of liber- 
ty, and a consequent hatred of tyranny, on the 
part of the allies, formed the disposing cause | 
of Napoleon's ruin. Without half a million 
sterling from England, the Russian fleet, in 
the first place, could not move an inch. Ber- | 
nadotte swore by his own grateful and faithful 
heart, that he could not sustain his military | 
operations without two millions from the same 
quarter; and evén the magnificent firm of the | 
Russian and Prussian Sovereigns must decline 
business, unless supplied with a capital, in 
English money, of two millions more. Even 
with this encouragement, and notwithstanding | 
the obligations they contracted in consequence, | 
it is ten to one that had they foreseen the little 
amount of spoil which ultimately came to their 
share, a single member of the legitimate con- 
federacy would have ever crossed the Rhine. 
It is impossible to believe, from the blunders 
which were committed by the allied armies in 
the beginning of this campaign, that the sove- 
reigns could have all acted on the understand- 
ing that they were fully committed to a per- 
manent and uncompromising war against Na- 
leon. Many things were done, much was | 
eft undone, which showed that, as yet, at 
least, no settled principle of mutual co-opera- 
tion had been agreed on. The desultory and 


| delivered it to Sir Robert Wilson. 
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indiscreet operations of the armies seemed to 
result from counsels that were still in a state 
of suspense, as if awaiting some contingency 
to give them shape and design. But here we 
must be permitted to interrupt our course of 


| observation for a moment, to make room for 
' an anecdote, honourable alike to the soldier 


who records, as to the soldier who is the sub- 
ject of it; and which also shows, that the con- 
fused and vacillating state of the affairs of the 
allies did not prevent, occasionally, the mani- 
festation of individual valour and conduct 
amongst the troops. 

“The Emperor ordered a grand review of 
the troops in camp, near Jauer. His Imperial 
Majesty went along the line, and was received 
with enthusiasm by the soldiers. Observing a 
favourable moment, when he was surrounded 
by his general and staff officers, and in front 
of the troops, his Imperial Majesty called Sir 
Robert Wilson to him, and addressed him in 
the following gracious speech:— Sir Robert 
Wilson, I have duly appreciated the services, 


| gallantry, and zeal, which have distinguished 


you throughout the war: in testimony of which 
I have determined to confer on you the third 


| class of the Order of St. George ;’ and then, 


as if desirous of doing it in the most gratifying 
manner, the Emperor directed General Auge- 
rausky to take his cross from his neck, and he 
The gra- 
tifying mode, the well chosen moment, and 
the pride experienced by a British officer in 
seeing one of his companions in arms thus de- 
corated in front of the imperial army, justify 
me in recording this event in my narrative.” — 
pp. 52—53. 

It is only by allowing that there was a de- 
fect in the plan of the allies, arising from the 
causes just hinted -at, that we can account for 
the success of Buonaparte in driving his ene- 
mies from their positions in the neighbourhood 
of Bohemia, and finally almost locking them 
up in a cul de sac on the Austrian frontier. 
What shall we say then of the foresight of the 
allies, when we find that their very existence 
depended altogether upon the decisionwhich 


| Austria, yet only a neutral, should make be- 


tween them and Buonaparte? Nothing could 
exceed the anxiety of England at this crisis, 
when Napoleon, having his head-quarters at 
Breslaw obtained, through Austria, an armis- 
tice from the Emperor of Russia. The con- 
duct of the Russian and Prussian sovereigns 


|- with respect to the negotiations which ensued 
} under the mediation of Austria was any ~~ 


but creditable to them. They both refuse 

positively to send plenipotentiaries to commu- 
nicate directly with the French authorities; 
but they were satisfied that “ negotiators in 
their behalf, but not invested with full pow- 
ers,’ should proceed to a common rendezvous, 
“to confer with Prince Metternich and the 
French authorities.” The distinction thus 
made, however absurd, yet sheds some light 
on the state of indetermination in which the 
allied camp was thrown at that time, because 
it is exactly such a course as belligerents 
would pursue who secretly wished for peace, 


| but who had a strong motive for appearing to 
oppose it. 


In the mean time the protraction 
of these conferences gave the princes and 
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great officers of the alliance time to think of 
pleasure as well as of business, and as one of 
those traces of civilization which sometimes 
are found to intervene between and soften the 
rugged scenes of war, we quote the following 
description of the course of life pursued at the 
head-quarters of the sovereigns at Peterswalde 
and Neudorff, and the adjacent villages. 

“ The quarters of the ambassadors and fo- 
reign general officers attached to the sove- 
reigns were always allotted by the staff in 
those towns or villages where the head-quarters 
wereestablished. Marked attention astoaccom- 
modation and convenience, was always shown 
to his Britannic Majesty's servants, indeed, 
the general respect and deference with which 
they were always treated, strongly indicated 
how much value was attached to the powerful 
co-operation of the British government. About 
ten o’clock every morning the sovereigns had 
a parade of the guards and troops in the can- 
tonment. On these occasions every effort was 
made to demonstrate the perfect union of the 
alliance. The sovereigns wore the uniforms 
of the regiments they had been appointed to 
in each other's army; they headed those corps 
of which they were the colonels, in the routine 
and forms of parade; and the staffs of the ar- 
miés mingled together, as if they belonged to 
one directing head, and had but one impulse. 
After the attendance at parade, a levee was 
usually held for business at the sovereigns’ 
quarters, and ministers, ambassadors, and offi- 
cers, transacted such affairs as they were 
charged with. The dinner hour was two, and 
the sovereigns inyariably invited one or more 
of the ambassadors, ministers, or military com- 
missioners to dine with them. Excellent sup- 
plies always existed; and nothing could be 
more regular than these repasts. 

“In the head-quarters of the sovereigns, 
more especially at the period of the armistice, 
many of the princes of Germany, and their 
courtiers and nobles, of the first distinction, 
belonging to the different potentates, were as- 
sembled; resorting, as they now did, to the 
seat of deliberation and war, for every thing 
that was valuable or important to them. Many 
were joined by their consorts, and the beauty 
and attractions of the Princess Pauline of 
Wirtemberg, Madame d’Alopaeus, the Prin- 
cesses of Courlande, and others, deserve -to be 
eloquently described, and, with other anec- 
dotes, might prove more interesting to many 
than my military narrative. But my duty is 
not to deviate from, but to adhere to, the dry 
detail of the campaign. However, it will be 
seen from the above, that female society of the 
most perfect description was within our reach ; 
and its allurements and dissipations divided 
the minds of soldiers and politicians from their 
more severe duties. 

‘“ Exercise after dinner, des courses, or par- 
ties of pleasure in the neighbourhood, and re- 
union in the evening, filled up the period of 
each day, when the army was stationary; and 
each ambassador or minister, of any calibre, 
kept his own table, and always received a cer- 
tain number of guests.” —pp. 75, 76. 

It will be remembered by the reader, that 
the armistice was ratified on the 4th of June, 
1313, and was continued from time to time 
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until the 10th of August. Wherefore should 
such a delay have taken place? How was it 


that Austria could not sooner make up her 
mind? The Marquess of Londonderry is most 
provokingly silent as to the history of this 
most interesting interval, which thoroughly 
and faithfully understood, must present matter 
of deep importance for history. To all the 
world it cannot be otherwise than obvious, 
that in the circumstances in which he was 
then placed, delay was an object of paramount 
importance to Napoleon. They who volunta- 
rily procured that delay, must, beyond all 
doubt, have had a leaning to the cause of that 
Emperor, for both he and: his army were in 
the condition of men, who had but just risen 
from the effects of an exhausting fever, and 
every instant of repose, consequently, was to 
them a fresh. accumulation of strength. The 
allies conducted themselves exactly in such a 
manner, as that the course which they pur- 
sued, would suit afterwards with either rela- 
tion—a state of hostility, or a state of friend- 
ship—with Buonaparte. The Austrian imo- 
narch, who was to give to the other sovereigns 
the cue, was himself kept in suspense, but he 
showed that he was ready to adopt the course 
which circumstances might point out as most 
safe and prudent for himself. At the moment 
we are speaking of, Wellington—so far as was 
known in Austria—still remained within the 
lines in Portugal. That illustrious chief had 
returned to those lines the year before, it must 
now be admitted, under circumstances that 
were by no means encouraging; for, after 
having gained the hard-earned, and, in some 
respects, accidental victory of Salamanca,— 
we say accidental, because a blunder of Mar- 
mont’s was the immediate cause of the defeat 
of the French,—Wellington proceeded to Ma- 
drid without being able to occupy that metro- 
polis for any time, and from which he was 
forced to retire amidst the harassings and 
threats of the enemy, making forced marches 
back to Portugal. Here he remained for no 
inconsiderable period in a state of total inac- 
tivity. An Austrian, or even a Prussian mi- 
nister, having regard merely to these facts, 
must necessarily be impressed with very un- 
favourable opinions as to the future success of 
the British forces in Spain, and the more so as 
as it was now well known, that the French 
forces were augmented, that they were in a 
more healthy state, and were led by better ge- 
nerals than formerly; and, further, that the 
strongholds throughout Spain were garrisoned 
by French troops. The supposition, then, was 
a very probable one, that in no little time the 
arms of France would have triumphed over the 
peninsula, and left not a space for the foot of 
an English soldier upon the whole of its con- 
tinent. Was it any wonder that the ccuncils 
of Austria, and, through them, the councils of 
the allies, were haunted with doubt and dis- 
may, and that the whole host of speculators, 
sovereigns and ministers as they were, sought 
refuge from the apparitions of their own fears 
in procrastination? But in a moment all was 
changed; Wellington had roused from his lair, 
and crossing by a rapid movement the Ebro, 
won the field of Vittoria. We presume that 
the news of this victory arrived at the head- 
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quarters of the allies towards the end of July; 
we know, at all events, that the notice for termi- 
nating irrevocably the armistice with Napoleon, 


was given on the part of the allies about the | 


same period. Thus was the cabinet, .over 
which Austria as mediatrix presided, then 


teeming with every sordid and selfish calcula- | 


tion, at once broken up. Prince Metternich 
made a point of confidentially communicating 
a few days beforehand to the representative of 


the English government, the sort of declara- | 
tion which Austria would make, as if Austria | 


had ali along made up its mind to join the al- 
liance against Buonaparte. If, then, Austria 


made her decision; if by that decision the con- | 


federacy against the French Emperor was ren- 
dered effectual to crush: him in due time, was 
it not the duty of a brother officer and a coun- 
tryman, to have conspicaously held up the 
man to whom the glory of producing such in- 
estimable results was due? To say the-truth, 
however, the Marquess has not been quite so 
squeamish with respect to another and rather 


an equivocal member of the alliance—we mean | 
the crown prince of Sweden. The conduct of | 


his royal highness, as it is represented by Lord 
Londonderry, appears to us from the very be- 

inning to have been controlled by the irregu- 
Se impulses of a mean and shirking disposi- 
tion. Bernadotte never cordially entered into 
a friendly relation with England, notwithstand- 
ing the humiliating lengths to which Lord 
Castlereagh went, in his private communica- 
tions, to conciliate this adopted child of legiti- 
macy. 

The fault, or rather crime, of the crown 


prince was in affecting cordiality under the | 


circumstances, and hence it was, that between 


his natural aversion and his pretended regard | 


for England, his actions were marked by inde- 
cision, vacillation, and gross inconsistency. 
As illustrative of this conduct, we may men- 


tion, that when the gift of military stores, sent | 


by the generosity of Great Britain, for the ser- 
vice of the Swedes, was brought to shore at 
Stralsund, the generous Bernadotte would 
have very quietly allowed us not only to pay 
the expenses of the debarkation of those 
stores, but absolutely to discharge the rent of 
the storehouses in which they were tempora- 
rily kept in his (Bernadotte’s) own dominions, 
but for the very spirited and praiseworthy re- 
monstrance of Lord Londonderry! The crown 
prince, in the meantime, in all the interviews 
which our minister had with him, talked, in 
splendid terms, of the deeds which, in conjunc- 
tion with the allies, he pledged himself at no 
distant time to perform. The royal boaster, 
who all the time, kept at a respectable distance 
from the theatre of war, was in the habit of 


calling for maps, of evolving them witha ma- | 


jestic attitude before his company, and there- 
upon he would, with a most impotent mimicry 
of political omnipotence, push here and there, 
as his great designs required of him, ‘ancient 
boundaries and time-honoured landmarks with 
the most elevated indifference ; on parchment, 
however,—all on parchment. Now and again 
Londonderry, with that eye to business, which 
never winks in the forehead of a single son of 
the “country of shopkeepers,” used to pose 
the grandiloquent bravo by some simple pre- 


| position—“ I want to see your army in mo- 
| tion.” “Ah,” replied the cunning Bernadotte, 
| “it is not prudent to collect our masses too 
early, lest tne enemy should be aware of our 
| points of concentration.” His answers seemed 
generally to have satisfied our minister, and 
we are not surprised at their being so easily 
| swallowed by him, since they were recom- 
| mended by such condiments as the prince royal 
was, according to this authority, capable of 
combining with them. 
| | Whenever the prince royal,” we are in- 
| formed by Lord Londonderry, “ conversed, it 
{| was always with the greatest affability and 
cordiality. It is impossible to resist the fasci- 
nation of his eloquent expressions, or be indif- 
ferent to his insinuating tone and manner; and 
when armed, as he always is, with a bottle of 
Eau-de-Cologne in one hand, and a white 
| handkerchief in the other, inundating every 
| thing lavishly around him with the perfume, 
it requires some hardihood to be quite collect- 
| ed and insensible to beautiful phraseology, so 
| as to discover the drift or solidity of the ex- 
| traordinary man inte whose presence you are 
at all times admitted, and accosted as ‘ Mon 
Ami.’”—p. 88. 
Now this very specious person, with his 
white handkerchief, appears after all to be a 
| very finished dissembler, as is most ‘unequivo- 
cally shown in some of the pages of Lord Lon- 
| donderry’s work. It seems that the present 
Duke of Cumberland was extremely anxious 
| at this time to have a command in some ser- 
| vice or another, or, as it is more vaguely ex- 
| pressed in this narrative, his royal highness 
“ was anxious to see the active operations that 
| might take place.” The eagerness of the duke 
was mentioned to Bernadotte, who at once put 
| an extinguisher upon the ambition of the 
} young prince, by saying, that any nomination 
to command over such troops as received pay 
from England, must originate with England. 
Lord Londondetry, however, shortly after- 
| wards is thunderstruck on being told by the 
Duke of Cumberland himself, that Bernadotte 
| actually pressed upon his royal highness the 
command of ali the Hanoverian troops in a 
most urgent manner, and that too within a 
very short period after the prince royal had so 
resolutely stated that such appointments must 
come from England! This conduct Lord Lon- 
donderry calls “ disingenuous ;” which diplo- 
matic phrase, when translated into current 
| language, means, we presume, utterly base 
and hypocritical. Of the two royal personages 
thus brought together, we may observe that 
Lord Londonderry mentions the following very 
curious, perhaps it may be found instructive, 
anecdote :— 

“ During the stay of the prince royal at 
Mecklenburgh, we had no little difficulty as to 
the etiquette of this small court with the two 
princes. The prince royal as heir to the 
throne of Sweden, considered that he should 
take the pas. The Duke of Cumberland, most 
properly and rationally, could not brook his 

| blood should give way, at his uncle's court, to 
Bernadotte, much less did he incline to cede 
the fair princess who presided there. The old 
| Duke of Mecklenburgh, under these circum- 
) stances, entreated me to settle some plan for 
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them to get from the saloon into the dining 
room. After some reflection, I proposed that 
the two ladies of rank present, the Princess of 
Solms and the Landgravine of Darmstadt, 
should go out together, and that the royal 
princes should follow hand inhand. This was 
adopted after considerable difficulty; but the 
Duke of Cumberland soon assumed his birth- 
rights, and took the first place by the princess; 
which the prince royal not only perceived, but 
certainly resented it, by showing extreme ill 
humour during the dinner.”—p. 91. 

Here is one of those ridiculous situations 
into which fortune loves occasionally to thrust 
some of the great ones of the world, in order, 
perhaps, to afford a means of consolation to 
others in their comparative state of inferiority. 
To our minds, the Duke of Cumberland, as 
well as his compurgator Lord Londonderry, 
behaved on the occasion with egregious silli- 
ness. For, in the first place, the royal duke 
was a resident in his uncle’s abode, and, from 
the circumstance of relationship to the host, 
was one of those inmates from whom the du- 
ties of hospitality were to le expected by a 
stranger guest. In the next place, the laws 
of precedency gave the pas to the Prince of 
Sweden, and it is utterly ridiculous in a man 
like Lord Londonderry, himself the creature 
(we speak it with no disrespect,) of conven- 
tional regulations, to applaud the Duke of 
Cumberland for not yielding the place of ho- 
nour to Bernadotte; birth is out of the ques- 
tion in such a case, and, if the authority which 
gave Bernadotte the right of precedence, is to 
be set at nought, what becomes of the rank of 
the Duke of Cumberland himself? But it is 
most agreeably ludicrous to think of the two 
overgrown children setting out together from 
the saloon, “ hand in hand,” too, we suppose, 
as our first parents marched out of Paradise ; 
and, no doubt, like them also, advancing with 
“ wandering steps and slow,” while the “ has- 
tening angel” of the scene, Lord Londonderry, 
caught with either hand the lingering pair, 


“and to the dining-room 
Led them direct.” 


But to return to Prague, the seat of.the con- 
ferences. The 10th of August was approach- 
ing, the day for the termination of the armistice. 
Ever yet Napoleon’s existence, as Emperor of 
the French, lay upon the cast of a die; for, 
notwithstanding all the inauspicious clouds 
which ranged themselves on his side of the 








horizon, that Emperor might still have made | 


his peace with the allies. The proposals of 
Austria, which he declined, must not have 
been of a nature so extremely difficult to be 
assented to, since Caulaincourt declared that 
they met his approbation, and that all he want- 
ed was competent authority to close with Met- 
ternich at once. In what a state of jeopardy, 
then, was the gigantic plan of England, the 
progress of which even so far had cost her 
such amazing sacrifices! But the fate of 
Buonaparte was decided, Austria enrolled 
herself amongst the allies, and afterwards af- 
forded unquestionable evidence of the sinceri- 
v and cordiality with which she co-operated 
or the common object. It would be scarcely 
pardonable in us, were we to waste time in go- 
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ing overt the diary, so minutely furnished to 

us by our author, of the various movements 

and operations performed by the allied armies, 

with the view of driving the enemy across the 

Elbe in the first instance, and pursuing him,— 

they scarcely dare yet imagine whither. One 

point, however, merits a little attention, and 

that is the embarrassment which now arose 

with respect to the individual to whom the su- 

preme command of the allied forces should be 

entrusted. The Emperor Alexander was anx- 

ious for it, but Austria, in consequence of the 

high authority which she had a right to a» 

sume amongst the allies, thought that her 

choice ought to prevail, and Prince Schwart- 

zenburgh was finally elevated to the rank of 
Generalissimo. Notwithstanding the concen- 

tration of all military authority in the hands 

of one person, very little, if any indeed, of the 

good results which we expect from a unity of 
influence, arose for some time from this ap- 

pointment. The attempt on Dresden, which 

subsequently took place, by the allies, is a re- 

proach on the advanced state of modern war- 

fare. The Austrian columns of attack, for ex- 

ample, proceeded up to the glacis of the town, 
without any breach im it having been previ- 
ously made, and unprovided with ladders, or 
any other implements whatever by which they 
could possibly make a lodgment. Again, the 

hour chosen for approaching the town was 
precisely that which was the most unfavoura- 
ble to the assailants. If the practice of the 
best generals had not convinced us, cettainly 
common sense must have informed us, that 
the time for advancing to a rampart should be 
a time of darkness—arrived at the point of at- 
tack, the storming party will wait for the 
light to begin operations. This prineiple, 
whith was never departed from in the Penin- 
sula but with disastrous consequences to the 
offensive party—witness the repeated storm- 
ings of St. Sebastian—was literally reversed 
before Dresden. The assault began late in 
the evening, the enemy had full light to ob- 
serve the approach of the allied columns, now 
necessarily unable to effect any good purpose 
in consequence of the darkness which in-° 
volved them, and which, of course, favoured 
the operations of the garrison. It was before 
Dresden that Moreau, the famous French ge- 
neral, who had but recently arrived from Ame- 
rica and joined the allied forces, was killed by 
a cannon shot. We expected some original 

account of the unhappy termination of this 
warrior’s career from a brother in arms, but 
we have been disappointed, as the only novel- 

ty connected with the death of Moreau, whieh 
proceeds from the pen of Lord Londonderry, 
is the fact that after he received the wound, a 

groan or an expression of complaint never 
passed the lips of Moreau; and that the instant 

after the fatal shot struck him he tranquilly 

smoked a cigar. 

There can be no doubt that the defeat of 
the allies before Dresden was attended with 
greater disasters than their friends have ever 
been willing to avow; at all-events that de- 
feat, and the hasty retrograde movement 
which they were forced to make in conse- 
quence, had a wonderful effect in opening the 
eyes of the sovereigns afresh to the blessings 
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of peace. On what a straw were the hopes 
and wishes of England doomed to rest once 
more! “ From the general complexion of af- 
fairs,” says Londonderry, “ it appeared that if 
Buonaparte persevered in making propositions, 
there was great probability they would be lis- 
tened to!” Theh it seemed that the Emperor 
of Russia became disgusted that the supreme 
command was ~~ to an Austrian in prefer- 
ence to himself, and Prince Schwartzenburgh 
informed our author personally that he deem- 
ed it judicious to act for the present altogether 
gn the defensive. What a leveller of high 
boasters and lofty pretenders does true. histo- 
ry ultimately prove! The whole of this glori- 
ous crusade against French principles, which 
the allies took up as a duty; which they were 
ever ready, they said, to make sacrifices to 

romote; nay, which they contracted with 
Jogland, for a very handsome consideration, 
to carry on,—this crusade, they were, at any 
instant, ready to break off, and if they did not 
succeed in bringing the war to a premature 
close, the cause is to be ascribed solely to the 
impracticable obstinacy of Napoleon Limeelf 
But the time for the development of that sin- 
gular man’s destiny had arrived, and every 
event connected with him must contribute to 
bring it about. The allies rallied; and in se- 


veral encounters with the Freneh, gained ad- } 


vantages which encouraged them to still fur- 
ther and better combined exertions, and ulti- 
mately produced the victory of Leipsic. Even 
after this success, the harmony of the alliance 
was in danger of being every hour shattered 
tu pieces by the operation of the mean, selfish 
views of the individual powers which com- 
posed it. Russia did al] she could to establish 
the seat of war in Saxony, in the hope of mak- 
ing that duchy her own spoil. Prussia had a 
strong interest in keeping the war away from 
Silesia, in order that she might recover there 
her strong holds; and the great aim of Aus- 
tria was to rouse the Tyrolese. Each of the 
powers wanted to destroy Buonaparte, but to 
destroy him in their own way, and with an 
exclusive view to their own aggrandizement 
respectively. 

The account of the battle of Leipsic, by the 
Noble Marquess, deserves to be attentively 
perused, because it is a sober catalogue of 
events—a mere collection of items, recording 
the operations connected with the battle; 

_ they are given without embellishment, or any 
attempt to produce effect, and resemble very 
much indeed the progress of a real action in 
the field, which some persons would be asto- 
nished to find contained so little of the pictur- 
esque. An anecdote connected with this bat- 
tle deserves to be mentioned. The despatch 
which brought the aceount of it to England 
was, as we remember, written by our author, 
and he now informs us that it was petined on 
a stone in the field of battle. In the next 
place, the copy, we believe the first that.ar- 
rived in this country, was conveyed, at great 
personal risk, by a Mr. Solby, a Prussian, ex- 
tensively connected in England, through the 
midst of the French armies. 

During the retreat of the French which en- 
aned, it will be remembered, that the Polish 

Prince Poniatowski met his death by plunging 
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into the Elster. “ The Prince,” observes Lord 
Londonderry, “urged by what the French 
call un beau desespoir, was drowned in that 
river; decked, it was said, with brilliants, and 
too heavily charged with coin, for a retreat, a 
la nage.” The levity of the noble writer on 
the fate of Poniatowski, and the facility with 
which he gives currency to what is evidently no 
more than a calumnious on dit, may be very well 
— in one who cannot comprehend the 

eroic love of freedom, which would induce 
such a person as Poniatowski to take the only 
chance—joining the French—that was left of 
rescuing his country from oppression. Would 
not the Prince have been able effectually to 
retain his coins had he, like other princes of 
his day, turned traitor to the cause which first 
he had disinterestedly preferred? 

But what astonishes us most of all in the 
history of this retreat is, that whilst Napoleon 
was retracing the line of his communications 
even towards France, driven by the allies, we 
find all of a sudden that Prince Metternich is 
carrying on an under current of communica- 
tion with the French Emperor through a Mon- 
sieur de St. Aignau, and that too without the 
consent of England; so that Metternich was 
already'striving to gain an excuse to shuffle 
out of the war, no doubt well convinced that 
Russia and Prussia would have also retired 
from it; and then what was to become of 
England and all .her generous objects for 
Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and the Bourbons? 
Like a man holding a lump of fire, our author 
seems to be ina state of painful impatience 
whilst handling this. matter, which he at last 
suffers to fall from his hands with most pro- 
vokiog rapidity. It is certain, however, that 
so bent were the allies on peace, that England 
was at length compelled to bea party to the 
negotiation; and it is not now denied, that 
when Lord Castlereagh was sent over to at- 
tend the conferences at Chatillon, he was in- 
structed to agree to terms of peace “ honoura- 
ble to France." Our author, with very lauda- 
ble consistency, expresses his disapprobation 
of these conferences, and the breach of princi- 
ple in which they began, and, of course, be 
was very happy at their failure. The harmo- 
ny and good humour, however, of all the mi- 
nisters made the time pass very agreeably at 
Chatillon,—the diplomatists dining with each 
other alternately, and Caulaincourt smug+ 
gling, through the French advanced posts, 
the choicest liquors, &c. from Paris, for. the 
tables of his brother ministers. What follow- 
ed the rupture of these negotiations need not 
now be told, as few even of the youngest of 
the present generation are ignorant that, ho» 
tilities being resumed, the allies drove the 
French to Paris, and decreed that Buonaparte 
should be sent to Elba. Lord Londonderry's 
details respecting the manceuvres of Napoleon 
in this last struggle, demand the attention of 
every military man, as exhibiting the most 
consummate skill in the late Emperor in the 
art of strategy. One personal anecdote, an 
adventure of Lord Londonderry’s, the circum- 
stances of which occurred during the subse- 
quent. progress of the allies to Paris, must 
not be omitted. We perhaps regard it with 
greater interest, as being nearly the only trait 
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of the kind with which the monotony of the 
narrative is relieved. 

“ I witnessed here a very interesting, but I 
fear, unfortunately, too usual an occurrence, 
that took place in the capture of the convoy 
and enemy's baggage, &c. at La Fere Cham- 
penoise. Being forward in the Mélie, I per- 
ceived that some Cossacks, most probabl 
from Bashkir, had not only secured a French 
colonel’s caléche and baggage, but one of 
them had seized his wife, whose cries rent the 
air, and, with the aid of two other gallant 
Tartars, was placing her behind him. I will 
not detail the frequent histories of lawless 
troops, nor add to these pages instances of 
barbarity which I fear have been too justly 

iven of the conduct of the Russian predatory 

ordes in their march through France; but I 
reflect with satisfaction, that it was my good 
fortune to rescue, even for a moment, a love- 
ly and most interesting Frenchwoman from 
the hands of these wild soldiers. Being, how- 
ever, unable to listen to her afflicting details, 
and not knowing in what manner better to 
place her in security, I ordered my own order- 
ly hussar, of the King’s German Legion, to 
place her for the moment en croupe, and carry 
her to my billet at head-quarters. I was un- 
willing, and indeed could not at that moment 
leave the field; but consoled myself with the 
thought, that when I returned at night to my 
quarters, I should receive the gratitude of a 
beautiful creature, and pictured to myself ro- 
mance connected with this occurrence. But, 
alas! how little can we reckon on any future 
event, and how idly do we all build des chd- 
teauz en Espagne! 1 fear that my precau- 
tions were not so great as I flattered myself 
they were. The distance between the champ 
de bataille and Fere Champenoise was incon- 
siderable ; the town was in sight; and from 
the number of officers and troops moving 
about, [ could not imagine my beautiful pri- 
soner would be recaptured; but, sad to relate, 
either the same Cossacks returned, or others 
more savage and determined, and perceiving 
my faithful orderly hussar and prize, fell upon 
him, and nearly annihilating him, reseized 
their victim; and although~-the strictest in- 
vestigation was made throughout his whole 
army, the Emperor of Russia, to whom I im- 
mediately repaired, and related the melancho- 
ly tale (and who heard it with all that compas- 
sion and interest it could not fail to inspire), 
the beautiful and interesting Frenchwoman 
never reappeared again. I drop a veil over 
the horrible sequel which imagination might 
conjure up, and I took much blame for my ne- 
glect of a sufficient escort. My hussar crawl- 
ed to me next morning, hali dead from ill 
usage; and his pathetic tale placed me in a 
state of mind scarcely less deplorable—pp. 
2389, 290. 

As the allied armies approached Paris, a let- 
ter written by the Empress of France to Buo- 
naparte was intereepted. The noble Mar- 
quess describes it as an unaffected effusion of 
affection; it detailed the impressions made on 
the Parisians by the reverses which the French 
arms sustained—and it ended with the account 
of a dream, by which the young King of Rome 
was greatly disturbed a short time before. The 
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child in his sleep began to cry bitterly, and 
frequently called on his papa. When awoke, 
he could not be prevailed on to give the 
slightest explanation of the nature of the 
dream. It is satisfactory to have Lord Lon- 
donderry’s testimony to the laudable conduct 
of the Empress during difficuities almost un- 
exampled. With whatever reluctance she first 
yielded to the state reasons, that called for her 
acquiescence in a marriage with Buonaparte, 
she never remembered that repugnance after- 
wards, but discharged her duties as a wife and 
mother, “in a manner,” says our author, “that 
must hand her name down to posterity as a 
character of the first order.” Nothing very 
novel or interesting is related by Lord Lon- 
donderry respecting the occupation of Paris 
by the allies, with an account of which the 
work closes; but he notices an incident which, 
though apparently trivial, manifests in a most 


striking manner the utter confusion which 
reigned at the time in the Councils of Great 
Britain. It will be remembered, that the Con- 


ferences at Chatillon were terminated on the 
18th of March, up to which day the British 
Government was willing to treat with France 
upon terms honourable to the latter, that is to 
say, upon the basis of Napoleon's keeping the 
throne. And yet we find that upon the 2d of 
February previously, the Duke of Wellington 
issued a proclamation, which distinctly point- 
ed to the restoration of the Bourbons! That 
the, English Cabinet resolved originally. upon 
the demolition of the imperial throne, and on 
restoring the Bourbons, there is every reason 
to believe; and if Lord Castlereagh, at Cha- 
tillon, consented to a termination of the war 
upon conditions short of these results, he must 
have been either intimidated, or wheedled into 
such an agreement by Metternich; and as he 
was compelled to form his resolution hastily, 
there was not time sufficient to communicate 
with the Duke of Wellington. What can be 
clearer, indeed, than that the fall of Napoleon, 
—speasking of it in a human sense—was a work 
of the merest chance? Our astonishment at 
the repetition of the negotiations between him 
and the allies, is only exceeded by our wonder 
that those negotiations should have as often 
failed ; sometimes being broken off, no one ak 
most knows why. Not one of the sovereigns 
engaged in the ‘alliance ever dreamt, when he 
first unsheathed the sword, that Paris would 
have been the place where he should retarn it 
to its scabbard. At every step we almost see 
a perfect reconciliation on the eve of taking 

lace; and when the catastrophe does at 
length occur, we imagine the whole to be.a 
dream, so little are our senses prepared for 
such an abrupt termination of this singular 
drama. 

So far as the warlike events of the period to 
which it relates are coneerned, this work will 
be deemed an invaluable contribution to the 
fund of materials out of which the genuine 
history of this momentous war is to be written. 
We could only wish, that to the clear and ela- 
borate details of military operations which it 
contains, Lord Londonderry had added an am- 
ple and honest exposition of the secret springs 
and motives of the ‘transactions which he re 
cords. Much of the knowledge which the no- 
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ble writer has deliberately hid from us, is es- 
sential to the just illustration of what he bas 
disclosed. It is a great mistake for official 
men to leave the filling up of historical pic- 
tures to ignorant and incapable hands. By 
far the safest and most prudent course, as it 
is certainly the simplest, is for public servants 
to leave as little as possible to conjecture; for 
they may be assured that the truth will never 
be so bad as what the prejudices of mankind 
will induce them to suppose, in the absence of 
explanation, to have been the conduct of any 
government. 


oe 
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TRAVELS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 
PERU, including a Year's Residence in Po- 
tosi. By Edmond Temple, Knight of the 
Royal and distinguished Order of Charles 
Ill. In two volimes, large Sco. London: 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


Mr. Tempts—or, if he ought to be styled Sir 
Edmond Temple from his omy of knighthood, 
let him imagine that plain Mister is meant 
throughout this article for Sir, as we have no 
idea of quarrelling with him for such a trifle— 
Mr. Temple, then, we must say, is one of the 
most sprightly travellers with whom we have 
been in South America for an age. We know 
not how often we have been over the Pampas 
since we galloped from Buenos Ayres to the 
Andes with Captain Head. As to Peru, we 
have traversed the whole country at least 
twenty times. Yet it is from us no small 
praise for Mr. Temple to admit that he has, 
with his good humoured gentlemanly way of 
telling his story, induced us to revisit the 
whole of these scenes again, and, if we mis- 
take not, he will be equally successful with 
a great many others, particularly those to 
whom South America is as yet a terra incog- 
nita, who will find in his volumes much to in- 
struct them, and a great deal to amuse. 

During that grand epoch of national wisdom 
and speculation, the famous annus mirabilis 
1825, some of our readers may chance to re- 
collect, among the projects of the day, one en- 
titled the “‘ Potosi, La Paz, and Peruvian Min- 
ing Association.” This scheme, which the 
Baron de Humboldt was pleased to call a 

. “grande et belle enterprise,” was conducted 
upon a magnificent scale. The execution of it 
was entrusted to a long list of official persons, 
filling various situations at home and abroad. 
Too happy was Mr. Temple to have been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the establishment at Po- 
tosi. He was assured that his situation would 
give independence and luxury, not only to his 
own precious self, but to all his posterity for 
ever and ever. The first act-which the Se- 
cretary did was to buy up all the shares that 
could be had in the market, issued by his As- 
sociation, a step which we are afraid leaves 
him minus, at this day, of the whole of bis lit- 
tle patrimony. 

aving laid, as he thought, the foundation 
of a country mansion and estate, with a dim 
prospect in the distance of the House of Com- 
mons and a peerage, our Secretary set off for 
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Buenos Ayres, in the latter part of the glori- 
ous year already mentioned. The commence- 
ment of his journey was characteristic. Orders 
having been issued by the Board of Directors 
for the departure of the tribe of employés, they 
were all handed into a highly fashionable car- 
riage provided for the occasion, and drawn by 
four horses. From Falmouth they made the 
best of their way to Buenos Ayres, and thence 
over the Pampas to Peru. As there are but 
few of our readers who are not already fami- 
liar with the route pursued by our traveller as 
far as Potosi, we shall take leave to join him 
just as he arrives within view of the celebrated 
mountain which has given its name to that 
town. 

“The road, as I advanced, although in no 
respect improved in itself, indicated the ap- 

roach to a town of consideration. It was no 
onger an unfrequented solitude, as I had been 
accustomed to find it. Peasantry, with droves of 
asses and flocks of beautiful llamas, were to be 
seen passing to and fro; some strolling lazily to 
the city, laden with fruits, vegetables, Indian 
corn, flour, charcoal, fire-wood, and other neces- 
saries; sume returning from the market at a brisk 
pace, after disposing of their burdens, and has- 
tening many leagues into the fruitful valleys of 
the country torenew them. Indians, male and 
female, with poultry, milk, eggs, and sundry 
commodities for consumption, enlivened the 
way,and apprized the hungry traveller that, 
although surrounded by bleak, uncultivated, 
and uncultivatable mountains, he was still in 
the land of the living. 

“ Suddenly appeared before me, in the dis- 
tance, a high mountain of a reddish brown co- 
lour, in the shape of a perfect cone, and alto- 
gether distinct in its appearance from any 
thing of the kind I had ever seen. There was 
no mistaking it; it was that mountain which 
was made known to the world by the merest 
accident, by an Indian, who, in pursuit of a 
llama up the steep, to save himself from falling 
caught hold of a shrub, which being torn from 
the soil exposed a mass of solid silver at the 
roots; it was that mountain, incapable of pro- 
ducing even a blade of grass; which yet had 
attractions sufficient to cause a city to be built 
at its base, at one time containing a hundred 
thousand inhabitants ;—it was that mountain, 
whese hidden treasures have withstood the la- 
borious plunder of two hundred and fifty years, 
and still remain unexhausted. Having said 
thus much of the new and striking object be- 
fore me, I need scarely add that it was the ce- 
lebrated mountain of Potosi. 

“‘ Onward I rode, cheered by seeing tlie bea- 
con which indicated the termination of my 
long journey; not so my jaded mule; it re- 
ceived no stimulus from that which to me acted 
as an exhilarating draught. Forty miles upon 
a bad road (my mule assured me it was full 
forty-five) isa wearisome distance before break- 
fast, for either man or beast; and mine, ever 
mile [ now advanced, gave indubitable evi- 
dence of exhausted strength: yet the means of 
refreshment were far distant from us both. Pa- 
tience and perseverance were our only solace ; 
and with these two efficacious virtues, I be- 
lieve in my heart honestly adhered to by both 
of us, we mutually assisted each other; I, by 
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alighting to walk up bills and steeps, the mule, 
when I remounted, by jogging on, if the path 
happened to be free from rocks and stones; for 
the approach even to the Imperial City is no- 
— more than a rugged path tracked out by 
the footsteps of men and animals, 

“ From the top of every eminence that I as- 
cended for the last two hours of my journey, I 
felt a longing expectation of obtaining a view 
of the town; because to behold even at a dis- 
tance the abode of rest, at the conclusion of a 
long voyage or journey, isa consolation, which 
every traveller anxiously seeks and enjoys with 
sensations of real pleasure; but this consola- 
tion is denied in approaching Potosi; neither 
house, nor dome, nor steeple, is to be seen at a 
distance. The last curve round the base of the 
silver mountain, whose pointed top was now 
far above my head in a cloudless deep blue sky, 
brought me at once ujon the town, which, with 
its ruined suburbs, covered a vast extent be- 
neath me, and in ten minutes more I was at 
the “Ty io the centre of it. 

“ But it is not in the post-house that the tra- 
veller is to expect repose or comfort, for even 
here that abode is no better than the worst in 
any miserable village ; there is no decent apart- 
ment to retire to, no refreshment to be obtain- 
ed, no bed to rest upon, not even a chair to sit 
on, or accommodation of any kind. 

“ After throwing some barley to my. poor 
mule, I sallied forth with my letters of intro- 
duction in search of a dinner; for, although I 
had not breakfasted, dinner hour had arrived, 
and there being no tavern in Potosi whereinto 
obtain one, I was obliged to sponge, and suc- 
ceeded to my infinite gratification in the house 
of Don Raymundo Herena, a respectable shop- 
Keeper, who probably never before had such a 
famished guest at his table.”—vol. i. pp. 282 
—226. 

We admire the eloquence with which a cer- 
tain South American author, the Senor Pazo, 
was inspired when he first beheld the moun- 
tain of Potosi. The splendid scenery around 
him did not so much engage his meditations, 
as the streams—no, that is not the word—the 
rivers—nor that either—the lavas—ay, that is 
the phrase—the lavas of silver which it pour- 
ed upon the world, “to animate enterprise 
and reward industry; to disseminate know- 
ledge and religion, and to spread the desola- 
tions of war; marshalling armies in the field, 
and pointing the thunder of navies upon the 
ocean,” &c. &e: But before we ascend the 
mountain let us take a survey of the town at 
its feet. 

“ The streets were cleaner than those of any 
town I had hitherto seen in South America, 
and the practice of white-washing the outside 
of all the houses added considerably to the ap- 
pearance of cleanliness. -This, however, does 
not apply to the inside, where every thing is 
filthy, with few exceptions, even in the first 
houses, some of which, like the stable of Au- 
geas, seem not to have been cleaned for thirty 
years. 

_ “ The Indians, who compose one half of the 
inhabitants, are, in every sense of the expres- 
sion, “‘a swinish multitude;” but those who 
consider themselves so much their superiors 
Are not, in every particular, a great deal better. 
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Twenty years ago, the population of this cit 
was reduced to half of what it once contained, 
and now it does not exceed twelve thousand 
souls. 

“T entered two or three of the plundered and 
dismantled churches, the walls of which for- 
merly were, in some instances, literally cover- 
ed with decorations of pure silver. I strolled 
round that immense uncouth pile, the Casa 
Moneda, or Royal Mint, erected at the cost of 
two millions of dollars. The common average 
coined within its walls for many years was four 
millions annually, being at the rate of upwards 
of ten thousand dollars a-day the whole year 
round. 

“ On one side of the principal square of the 
city stands the government house, a long, low 
range of building, including Salas de Justicia, 
the gaol, and the guard-house. Another side 
of the square is occupied by a prodigious heap 
of gray granite, a work which the Spaniards 
commenced twenty years ago, and which the 
present government are slowly continuing: 
when finished, it is to be consecrated, and call- 
ed the Cathedral. Sueh an unsightly mass of 
stone I never before beheld. It has been pro- 
fanely imagined, that if the pains and expense 
which it bas cost had been bestowed in making 
fit approaches to the town, it would have been 
a work to the full as profitable for the souls and 
bodies of the public. In the middle of the same 
square, a sample of architecture worthy of the 
architect of the Cathedral has lately been erect- 
ed. I supposed it to be a shot-manufactory 
and my servant, whom I had occasion to send 
in that direction, inquired—‘If his way was 
not past the big chimney?’ We were both 
mistaken: it is a national trophy in honour of 
the Liberator, Simon Bolivar.”—vol. i. pp. 
290, 291. 

Upon the whole, our author found his situa- 
tion comfortable enough, though not quite so 
splendid as the Secretary of the “ Potosi, La 
Paz, and Peruvian Mining Association” had a 
right toexpect. To be sure his house was not 
very elegantly furnished. Indeed, correctly 
speaking, it was not furnished at all, as he had 
not even a table to dine upon; however, he ob 
tained plenty of good chocolate, fresh eggs, 
tolerable milk, abundance of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, so that in the main point of havin 
enough to eat, he was not at all to be pitie 
These delicacies did not save him from an at- 
tack of dysentery, which is the common lot of 
all strangers, but the serenity of the climate 
soon brought him round again. 

“ The climate of Potosi-I have found, as had 
been previously mentioned to me, to present 
each day the changes of the four seasons of the 
year. The early part of the morning is pierc- 
ing cold; the forenoon is like our finest March 
day; from noon till about two or three o’clock 
the sup is broiling hot, whilst.in the shade it is 
not only cool, but very cold. It was oat of my 
power to ascertain the exact difference of tem- 
perature, for there is not in the Imperial City 
one single thermometer, and those which we 
brought from England have all been brokenon 
eur journey. The evenings and early part of 
the nights are usually serene, and sometimes 
of a summer's mildness. The Creoles seem 
to be extremely sensible of cold, for they con- 
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sider this climate an eternal winter, which 
they divide into ‘ the dry winter and wet win- 
ter;’ but the Indians (glthough like the Irish 

try, half naked,) are not so delicate. 

y own opinion, and | am inclined to think 
thet all my countrymen who visit this place 
must be of the same, is, that, upon a fair esti- 
mate, we may consider it fine, wholesome, 
bracing, and by no means unpleasant weather. 

“T have observed that we are all liable, upon 
arriving here, to a severe attack of illness, but 
if it passes away, and good health returns as 
a as it has to me, there can be no cause 

or complaint.”—vol. i. pp. 297, 298. 

The Baron de Humboldt remarked that the 
farm of Antisana, in the province of Quito, 
which is about 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, “is, withont doubt, one of the highest 
inhabifed spots on the earth.” If the more re- 
cent computations of Dr. Redhead and Mr. 
Pentland be correct, the town of Potosi stands 
at an elevation of 13,265 feet above the same 
level, and, consequently, may be said to be the 
highest inhabited spot on the earth, the Baron 
having mentioned no place that is higher than 
Antisana. Notwithstanding the lavas of the 
Senor Pazo, and indeed a very general notion, 
that all the South American mountains are of 
volcanic origin, our Secretary takes leave to 
doubt the fact with respect to the mountain of 
Potosi. We are not about to enter into a-dis- 
sertation upon that question, still less are we 
disposed to bother ourselves and our amiable 
readers with the process of mining and amal- 

amation, as detailed by the Secretary in very 
earned language. It is but justice, however, 
to hear him upon one point connected with the 
speculation in which he -was concerned, the 
more particularly as we have differed, and 
shall probably always differ, with him upon the 
subject, until he presents us with three or four 
wagon loads of real Potosian silver, to remove 
our scruples. Judi alteram partem, is our 
motto. 

“The remarks that were published in many 
of the newspapers on mining speculations, at 
the time of the great mania, were, if seme- 
times true, frequently the reverse, but very 
seldom free from prejudice, arising either from 

arty spirit, the disappointment of extravagant 

opes, or the design of accomplishing some 
private end. I recollect to have seen in a pe- 
riodical, which has particularly distinguished 
_itself for its indefatigable zeal in detecting, and 
its uncompromising spirit in opposing and ez- 
posing, the numerous schemes that have been 
concocted, some in ignorance and folly, others 
in absolute fraud,—the following observations 
on mining companies, being ‘ Extracts of a let- 
ter from Peru.’ ‘To us, at'so greata distance 
from England, these things appear very strange, 
to see on the lists of directors names of men 
pretending to character, and many of them 
rich,’ (this climax of character, by the way, to 
us, who have no such ingredient to boast of, 
savours strongly of the city), ‘thus exposing 
themselves to be covered with disgrace, for not 
one of these companies can do any good.’ We 
are not told why they cannot do any good ; but 
had the writer stopped here, with reference to 
these companies, their establishments, and their 
plans, he would, notwithstanding the vagueness 
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of his assertion, have been perfectly correct. 
But when he continues thus—‘It is physically 
impossible they can succeed, and this must be 
known to every man who has been here, or 
who would take the trouble of inquiring.’— 
This, I reply, in his own words, every man w 
has been here must know, is perfectly ridiculous. 
What has occurred in the realms of nature, 
science, or art, to make it now ‘ physically 
impossible’ to work to advantage the silver 
mines of Peru? Have they not been worked 
for three centuries to advantage, without any 
other interruption than that which has taken 
place solely in consequence of the- pulitical 
events of thecountry? I think I hear the writer 
reply, that it is precisely because they have 
been worked for such a length of time, that 
they are now unproductive, nay, exhausted. 
But as well might it be said, that the coal-pits 
of New Castle are exhausted, because they 
have been worked for a series of years. 

“* Agents from London,’ continues the wri- 
ter, ‘are seen or heard of in every province, 
bargaining for mines; they have turned the 
brains of the Spaniards, who had long given 
up mining ‘in despair.’ In despair of what? 
I may be permitted to ask this question, be- 
cause, here again, the why and the wherefore 
are not mentioned. The only despair that 
could have troubled the Spaniards, with re- 
spect to their mines, was despair of the pro- 
duce, with which they annually loaded their 
ships, ever reaching a port of Spain when 
that country was at war with England. The 
chances then were, that every galleon which 
sailed for Spain would be either captured or 
blown up by British cruisers. Our history in- 
forms us that, even at the time of the Com- 
monwealth, the capture of Spanish ships laden 
with the produce of the mines of America, 
was considered so certain, that Cromwell ex- 
pected to pay his troops from the booty, with- 
out laying new burdens on the people. 

“ There could not have been cause for des- 

air, under an idea that their mines were ex- 

fausted, or that there was any improbability 
of finding new ones. But I need not intrude 
any opinion of my own, when I can adduce 
the evidence of a distinguished authority, 
whose laborious investigations in the new 
world have been particularly directed to the 
subject of its mines. ‘The abundance of sil- 
ver in the chain of the Andes is in general 
such, that when we reflect on the number of 
mineral depositories which remain untouched, 
or which have been very superficially wrought, 
we are tempted ta believe that Europeans have 
yet scarcely begun to enjoy the inexhaustible 
fund of wealth contained in the New World.’ 
‘I am not ignorant, that in thus expressing 
myself, I am directly opposed to the authors 
of a great number of works on political econo- 
my, in which it is affirmed, that the mines of 
America are partly ezhausted and partly too 
deep ever to be worked with advantage, &c.’— 
‘It appears to me superfluous to refute opin- 
ions at variance with innumerable facts, and 
we ouglit-not to be astonished at the ezireme 
levity with which people in Europe judge of 
the state of the mines of the New World.” 





* “ Humboldt, Political Essay on New Spain, 
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“J readily admit, that many blanks occur in 
the lottery of mining, and that enormous sums 
have been lavished in the speculation; but it 
is not less true that, in many cases, ‘ the mag- 
nitude of the object bears a fair proportion to 
the magnitude of the stake.’ —vol. i. pp. 310 
—314. 

What we are at present most surprised at 
is this, that the Secretary has returned to Eng- 
land, while more glorious prospects, according 
to his own argument, were held out to him in 
Potosi. We cannot count the millions which 
he says were extracted from the bosom of 
the mountain since the original discovery of 
its riches, though we apprehend there would 
be no great difficulty in summing up the trea- 
sures which have reached England from the 
same source, since the establishment of the 
“ Postosi, La Paz, and Peruvian Association.” 
Amid the mining propensities which must ab- 
sorb universal attention in the neighbourhood 
of such metallic attractions, it is pleasant to 
observe that the cause of education is not al- 
together neglected. 

“An assembly was held in the chapel of 
the college, formerly the rich and gaudy 
church of the convent. Here the ceremony 
was opened by a Latin speech, delivered by 
one of the intended students, chiefly in praise 
of Bolivar and Sucre, whom all the speakers 
that followed, also made the theme of their 
discourse in Spanish. The prefect charged 
the governors and masters who were to be en- 
trusted with the education of the scholars, to 
bring them up ina very different manner from 
that in which he himself and all his contempo- 
raries had been brought up under their late 
despots. He recommended them to take ex- 
ample from the English nation, whose princi- 
ples of liberality and tolerance had obtained 
them the respect and admiration of the uni- 
verse. The clergyman who had been selected 
as head-master of the establishment, followed 
in an equally liberal strain, and exulted in the 
honour of his appointment to preside over the 
first institution for the instruction of the youth 
of his country in which their education was 
free, and not, as hitherto, subject to the blight- 
ing influence of a despotic will. Other speak- 
ers made honourable mention of Locke, So- 
crates, Newton, Canning, Plato, Boyle, Wash- 
ington, Alexander the Great, Homer, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar. When all were tired cf speaking, 
which was not before all were tired of istening, 
the company withdrew from the church to the 
refectory, where, if the tables were not laden 
as luxuriously as in the days of the fathers, 
there was at least a repast sufficient to afford 
a couple of hours of genuine hilarity. The 
event which the party had met to celebrate 
was one of present joy and future hope to 
every body; it was, in truth, a grand epoch in 
the annals of a nation, which by its own perse- 
vering struggles had just emancipated itself 
from a state of the most abject slavery; and 
as the surest preventive against itsrecurrence, 
this first establishment fur the free education 
of youth was founded in general joy and jubi- 





vol. iii. chap. xi., where all the facts alluded to 
may be seen, and the corroboration of them in 
* Ward's Mexico.” 
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lee, under the conviction of the truth of their 
motto, which was selected from the works of 
YAbbé de Mably :—L'instruction publique .est 
sans doute la meilleure base des meurs.”—vol. 
i. pp. 334, 

Our Secretary was now going on very gaily, 
writing home to his directors, not letters but 
despatches, in the true East Indian style, and 
giving the most glowing accounts of the exist- 
ing as well as the probably future state of 
operations at Potosi, when he unfortunately 
learned that the Company’s Agent at Buenos 
Ayres had refused to — any more of their 
draughts, and that in England, not only a call 
for the several instalments would be hopeless, 
but that some of the directors, holding a large 
number of shares, were unable to pay their 
first quota. This intelligence threw our Se- 
cretary for a time into the spleen; neverthe- 
less it did not prevent him from enjoying him- 
self as well as he could, under the distressing 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

“ 6th. I availed myself this day of a general 
invitation to dinner, given with unfeigned cor- 
diality by Donia Juliana Indalesias, the rich 
widow of a man who, before the Revolution, 
was one of the first among the many wealthy 
merchants then residing in Potosi. 

“ Donna Juliana never omits daily attend- 
ance at mass, nor absents herself from any 
procession or particular ceremony of her 
church, and would consider it a crime to con- 
ceal her veneration for the images and paint- 
ings of saints which hallow and adorn her 
apartments. She also highly. respects, and 
distinguishes from all her other friends, those 
whose peculiar calling it is to instract man- 
kind in the sacred doctrines of religion, seldom 
sitting down to dinner unaccompanied by a 
priest or friar, who have free admission to her 
plentiful table. That, however, which may 
excite surprise, because so seldom in accord- 
ance with ostentatious acts of devotion, is the 
fact, that she possesses the kindest heart in 
the world, and dispenses charity with true be- 
nevolence. She is known by the appellation 
of ‘ La buena Christiana, and never was dis- 
tinction more deservedly bestowed. 

“ Donna Juliana, Cura Costas, (the respec- 
table head of the church at Potosi,) Padre 
Francisco, (a Dominican friar, whose portly 
corporation excited in my mind a malicious 
suspicion of his being more accustomed to 
feasting- than fasting,) were the party with 
whom, at two o'clock, I sat down to dinner. 
Three Indian girls, the ehildren of old domes- 
ties, clean and tidy; an Indian boy, as may 
be sometimes seen in another ‘land of pota- 
toes,’ shirtless, shoeless, and stockingless; a 
very fine negress slave, and an elderly woman, 
evidently the confidential servant, were the at- 
tendants. 

“ In all families in Peru, the domestic service 
is performed by Indians, whose fidelity to their 
masters has been the theme of many writers; 
and from the great number of years which 
some of them have lived in families with whom 
I am acquainted, [ believe the accounts to be 
generally correct. The honesty of these do- 
mestics is seldom tempted toa breach by the 
many articles of plate which are frequently to 
be seen scattered about a house, and even in 
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hey were old women) as can form a conve 
nient circle sit down upon the ground, and, 
illing their mouths with the powder, chew it 
would be the 
appropriate term, for ‘to chew 1 presume, 
ere must be teeth, but in the 
rformers are t 





nto @ paste, perhaps ‘ mumble 
this operation 
When the 
is mumbled to a sufficient 
tis taken out of t h, and roiled be 
ween the palms of the hands into a ba ot 
rally nbout the size of a grape-shot, but va 


ng, of 


thiess paste 


ynsistency, 





mou 


the capacity ol 


e mouth from which the substance is tal 


course, according to 


The balls are piled in a pyramid, unt 


the 


they are hen 
After this the 
ven quantity of water, wher: 


mais is hnished 


} » 
DaKe 








y ferment | am not aware that any the 
redient is used I'he fermentation forms 
beverage « ed chich which ts the 
tar of the Indians, and, although inebriat 
g, it is by no means it In 
t weathe I must a twith 
s jing the pr s, Wi ht 
») witness, a draught of chicha is ex 
rrat il; t whi k w not how t 
the tast nearer than what ma 
‘ i ] { mn } J i I xtu t 
small beer a I il « er, yet it is cor 
red as nutr s g t i iring class¢ 





Within a few leagues of the town of La 
the st r SI intain of ¥ ul 
s Vv It t ] m tine ur 
ior just at « rht the Ss 
" it Ss ta eft upon his mind are 
ressed with considerable eloquence. He 

1 not 1 t € nint s reg 

‘ s. Vv 1 the lar eristic fe ty I 
peautr 11n W 1 he saw a 17 an 
i 1 d,t sastonis ent, t 4 1 
4 t Marmontel’s “ Inca of the 
y of Quito 
In casting a glance farther round, you 
ve s ares ar utches of every 1 
rreen nd y \ w } to a } 

! is r t most g part I 
B scene ( } ind f ang veg i 
s, al ( s A may be s i 
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ic¢ I nin the tow 
i | inner which 
r bospitaiit t the r this 

», and i ‘ 1 be at last su 

ire ¥ : ng st ng or 

ugh the streets of La Paz, Mr. Temp 

forced to*go into a sh to avoid a shower 


| 


which had unexpectedly descended 


over some waste paper on t! 


Looking 
e counter, he dis- 
covered, to his surprise, a manuscript Journal 
of the Siege of La Paz in 1720, during an in- 
surrection of the,Peruvian Indians, under their 
celebrated chief Tupac Amaro. Leaving the 
this document, of which a transla- 
follow Mr 
e was met by the 


subject of 


tion is inserted in this work, we 
Temple to Potosi, where h 





unfortunate news of the downfa!! of the Potosi 
Mining Association This event gives rise to 
some remarks, historical, criminative, objur- 


which being 


all of 
y, and totally 


g particujarly 
at variance with the ge- 





neral character of these volumes, we shall, for 
the present, pass by, flinging to oblivion, in 
the s same parcel, even the dissertation on 
ativ 1; for lo, the j nd « s in the 
tan innounce the dawn of merry Christ 
is-day at Potosi 
For several weeks past, every artist and 
r n of tolera ngenuity has been em- 
Dp 1 in making i re ng daolis, images, 
ind rures of sur y kK ) s setting up 
uinting altars in ever espe house 
\ st i the fe ties hay € y busy 
. dees for thone « s. mak ng 
| rs a r I ries, ar ibel 
. it st apart: t ) their res Live 
uses f 1 display \ t is ere ermed 
\ ni € irth of Christ for which 
ery fa y of respect yt Ss prepara 
n with a dilig e inxiety interest, and 
ss, scarcely to be ex ‘ that which 
des a fancy-ball among our fashionables 





the 





s i r t the variety of 
t e, is as n the one case as 
t ot r i the metamor 
f fairy tales and tales of genii, all the 
r ing heroimes of history and romance, per 





S d in the enchanting precincts of a fancy- 
ail for the purpose of mirth and p we 
have in tl Nacimientos of Potos the 
rrave and solemn character of religion, and 


vith the most decorous observances, a fantoc- 
displa i the most distinguished events 1D 
icred writ We hav t ition of the 
st } strictly repre i with all their 
istic att 3, Wi i r ind the 
N Ys ng 3 a ] ! nied by 
r res tiv s te t n ele- 
ants, ca s, I ses ses, bearing bas 
sets of fruit a r ts, a IT ng 
to Bet it t uge to the in- 
fant Sav r e wor W se 8 red images 
Ss e to be set i wiyt wer, but 
1 er f pure silv S ‘ es of pure 

1 i y covered t the most 

\ s Un the s of the cradle 
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not very exorbitant. A grand ‘set-out’ of a | glass serves a who mpany), affords a very 
dinner, as others call it, ‘a regular swell,’ for | happy opportunity of displaying politeness and 
sixteen or eighteen persons, gener ally cost me, | attention—coin, which in this country is more 
all expenses included, from thirty to forty dol- | current, and more valued, than in any other in 
lars the world; and he who dispenses it liberally, 
A pothecaries’ drugs are drugs indeed, and | not prodigally, will never want friends in South 
excessively dear, which w diy be the case | America An Englishmen must here abandon 
is own prej 3, and occasionally yield to 

m he may happen to 


he must recollect 


> who 
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When eating a peach, if you tak 
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mark of favour, and who, in accepting it, re- | perfection. _ 
tains y fork ut, as a ratification of the act the trouble to thrust the stone into the ground " 
returns to you Ais or hers. At the second | two years aflerwards you may eat fruit from Gir 
course, these compliments become genera the tree it produces. In a court belonging to Tar 
when int space of a few minutes, you may | the Prefect’s house, there is now a tree which : 
have been favoured witha ithful from every was planted two years and a half before | saw 
fork at the ta whilst y own has gone the t, and wh when put into the ground, was 
round of the w pany Plates and y a small twig ee ft long, and as thick 
dishes being r ed 3 of t f | as a man’s fing It had grown in that space rie! 
Frontignac : fs é yf t t height twenty feet, and mea AY 
interming " t ’ | edy red 5 ere r sey rol 
consumption of re prov to | ra) feet above the grout Ase ston 
agreea t 3 Toasts sent n . f the st that I rh 
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you will find in him a protector; by his side | cent colonies bordering the St. Lawrence are 





u will find health, prosperity, and happiness it length regarded with that practical atten- 
Given under my and seal, in the city of | tion to which their relative situation, vast ex- 
larija, 24th June, tent, and latent resources, especially entitle 


‘Francis Burpetrtr O'Connor them. Up te the present time we have been 
vol. nl. pp. 300 01 pregosterously inquisitive a it the scorched 
ind savage res of the Niger; and, with a 





Mr. Temple, however, whilst giving | view to pr tiate that wary river-god to his 
riend credit , r the best intentions, cand 1 kidn: ping noreover, having a commer 
avows that the distance, t uncertainty of ‘ eve t the advantages of an exclusive 
rovisions in the beginning, with other circun trade » ore dile’s eggs and shee-b r. we 
stances, would make it infinitely more prudent ffer him annual holocausts of good men and 
n his poorer ¢ intrymen to endeavour to mak¢ ‘ ‘ & art lance of our saintly 





ut an existence nearer home than in Tarija yersevered in supplying 
; ' J ° 














rhe remainder of the irney to R at DD with British victims in the pest-house 
scrived in the same p s tvein,and with« t f Sierra I n for the benefit of some huts- 
as good a prop 1 of | nies, as | fu y and pampered negroes—like the 
wanderings of w 1 we have now given sor tle Bind fedinge vermin. in costly hes 
partial account Amid th tails of personal | pita i the life-blood of men. Algoa Bay 
adventures, there is a great deal of shrewd and 1s ' s as Ramsgate r s—and Bass's 
strong < bservation, and hence the work is cal! Str those f Dp p With the advan 
ated to be eminently useful to persons at all | tao F prox ty and. we may add. ties of 
nterested about South America. The temper nsancuinity of North American colonies, 
und candour of Mr. Ten it on iow | : thetar * that the tide of emigra- 
to be a person above being away in His ¢ t lly sets in that direction, it is sur- 
mate of men and manners, by any uncut ' enderly the “ Old Country ig 
rations Whatever y do t vet a ted with them. 7 1uthor of the 
hopes of those ked with ent , humorously alludes to the dis- 
the est siment of so many altar yit id himself imbibed of North 
ithe new world, his testimony 3 very tar \ i id to the complete contrast of the 
leed in favour of t mor dis t sof | , y with th rude pictures of those “sa 
he people. The instan f hospitait ven | y mes’ which had previously existed in 
mongst the lowest classes, a t warmth of . 


captain 

















“ i } i i I AD 1G SYS 
ithor, show to at an exte t , { that province w have yet 
wed with some the best virtue I I nor, as far as we can recollect, has 

ture. He relate t n tof t I urate section of our vast posses- 
is he observed su br t aff nam s North America, been so diligently and 

families as he has witnessed in South America. | completely described. It would be highly de- 

It is the custom, he says, for young married | gir that there existed a similar appercu of 
uples t » ive with the parents of either, and every province, upon which to f | a con- 
very iuttie ‘arrange ment connected with th nect view of the gen il condition and capa 

formation of new and per! lent associations ties the whole: it would creatly facilitate 

is made as far as possible with the view of pri the correct estimate and most be ‘cial direc 
venting a separation of the old members of a | tion of aggregate resources, and point out 
family A similar custom, however, exists in | their relative wants and weaknesses for the 

France—at least st that class in whi correspon r remedies t from flying 

the progress ol l : t swept away the tray ers that we can expect such intimate in 

traditionary feelings of domestic attachment formation; it must rather be looked for from 

We have, then, to thank Mr Temp > for a those who have been partially resident in the 

very lively and agreeavie Db K, Upon { ri intries requiring description, but who may 

f very great interest; and though very amus not have had time or motives to acquire local 

ing indeed tor the most part, it is by no means nre j s or prepossessions 

so to the extent of prejudicing a sound and sen , The statements of ¢ aptain Moorsom hav 

sibie view of matters which require to be treat- | jmpressed us with an improved opinion of the 

ed with due gravity colony he has so well succeeded in delineating 
ind very many inferences are deducible from 

the data respecting this province, as equally ap- 

plicable to the Canadas, which lead us to hope 


, ; : most earnestly, that the sound policy of his 

From the United Service Journa Majesty's Government may not be committed 
LETTERS FROM NOVA SCOTIA." in any re lazation of the restri tive measures 

a ately imposed, with such salutary effect, on 

Ir is honourable to the discrimination of his the direct trade of the United States with our 
Majesty's present Minieters, that the magnifi West India possessions, to the comparative ex- 
oe | clusion and inealculable injury of our North 

* Letters from Nova Scotia, containing | American provinces. Those measures are of 
Sketches of a Young Country By Capt. | the very highest benefit to the latter important 
William Moorsom, 52d Light Infantry. In 1 | colonies, and ultimately, of course, to the 
vol. small 8vo. with a Map and Plates. Col- | mother country. The Canadas require a 
burn and Béntley ready vent for their lumber and other natural 
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drons are the most numerous orders that are 
likely to be opposed to each other for years to 
come 

“T wish well t 
im greatly upon mar 
sonal observation ; | dislike the feeling of any 


» brother Jonathan ; I admire 


ints, owing to per 











hostile calculation either on his part or ours 
considering him as a near relat yn, and know 
ing that the truest wisdom would induce him 
and his elder brother to v <« arm 1 ar 
through life: but how easily will motives of 
fancied self-interest sever the bonds [ ¢ i 
family union! I w it efore have mutual 
respect ensured by p il means, cou 
not but contribute to render that union more 
lasting 

In the event of a war with the United States 
it cannot be doubted, but that the safety of 
North American Provinces must greatly d 
pend on the eff ney of the militia, and on t 
good feeling of the p le towards the moth 
ountry From ‘we can learn, we venture 
to say, that it oniy re res ! r syst to 
produce the first, and a judici isly liberal p 
»y to ensure the latter 

With a thoroughly orga: ] tia l 


well affected popu ition, the North Amer in 
] } ‘ 


colonies can 1 defiance ) every ¢ 
That the efficier f the one, and the loyalty 
of the other, wv t » ibly put to t test 
ere the lapse of a few yea the rogress a 
feelings of the people of the United States 
clearly indicate 

Their pride and ambition are unbounded; 
and from the rapid strides they are making t 
wards greatness,—from their steady annual 
preparations for war, by t r manufacturing 


largely of all descriptions of arms, by 


tablishing iarge de] 





every quarter, the attention they pay to the 
military education of their youth, and their ex 
ertions in endeavouring to organize the 1 1 
of the several States on a general and efficient 


footing, it is not, from all these circumstances 
unreasonable to anticipate provided no sepa 
ration takes place between themselves,) t 





soon having the temerity to {a war ol 
conquest 

Although the United States are beyond 
doubt one of the greatest sive power 
yet the very circumstance which renders them 


$0, makes them one f the most insignif 
at the present time, as an 
are few citizens who do not possess property 


and in the defence of that 


combat well; but they are too comfortable at 

home to be induced to go to f t abroad 
Provided a war were p ir in the United 

States, a large militia force might, to be sure 


be got in the first instance to march into the 


British territory, and so long as they were su 

cessful, they would continue to move on ut 
whenever they met with a check for a few 
wecks, home sickness would generally prevail 


and the total dissipation of a foree so composed 
would be the inevitable « 

The fortifications now erecting, and about to 
be erected in our North American colonies, are 


eminently calculated to be productive of such 


nsequence 


an end ;—but however invaluable those fortifi- 
cations are likely to prove, yet it should ever 
be remembered, that the defence of those pro- 
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imately depend 
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lly and ul 
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vinces must essent 


cient militia, well 
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Hit 


herto great difficulty has been expe- 
rienced by the United States in recruiting 
the irmy, into which they can induce very 
few of their citizens to enter. Now, however, 
from t rapidly increasing manufacturing 


yulation of the New Eng- 


the p 


other states, we should 














and some of the 
t eal from ourselves the probability of 
t r having, in the course of s me years, the 
t means, from that source, of filling up 
t i s of their reguiar army; and when 
ever that f ity of recruiting their army does 
tak ve may look rward to the proba- 
) their giving way to that spirit of ag- 
gre to w h they are pr ted by their 
p tior nd jealousy, and from which 
t i y restrained, at the pres ime 
t st cogent reasons of prudence and 

ex ( y 

But i e have already said—with a tho 
r gy Ini2 militia and 1 well affected 
eo] r North Ame : es can bid 
to every ené y nd most xiously 
t fore do we hope to] the adoption of 
very! ure cal ate to place the militia 
t ( is, New Brunswick, and Nova 
> ’ r respect a footing as practi 
’ for on the efficiency of that force must 
the defence of those provinces essentially 
With these observations we take our leave 
f captain Moorsom, impressed with a very fa- 
\ yl yn of the research and ability he 
s displayed in his “ Letters,” which are cre 
table to himself and to The Servicee, with 
f which captain Moorsom is so intimately 
connected: if we mistake not, they will also be 
highly acceptabie to 1atives of the colony, 
to which the author endered an important 
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January 3ist, 1830 

ENTLEMEN of the United Service, previous 
I promised the edi 
cal, that 





ly to my leaving England, 





tor of your excellent per as soon 
as I should find myself quietly settled on the 
ap of Gibraltar, I would commence a series of 
tters on such subjects connected with the 
ld garrison, as I might deem interesting to 
you, and transmit them sertatzm for insertion 
in the Journal. I therefore hasten to my 
agreeable task, and “ take up my pen,” as an 
cient epistolarians say, to prepare for your p¢ 


rusal 


No. I 
I have, hitherto, been accustomed to picture 
pillar of Hercules in my fancy as an iso- 
rock, from the beauties of 


this 


lated standing out 


like a thing unfit to mix with them; @ 
seen but 
nothing 


the 


nature, 
garrison, in which nothing was to be 
shot, shell, batteries ne walls; 
heard but the hoarse voice of command 


2 
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knots an hour, under close-reefed t iils, | tortured victim of their fiendish cruelty fell ex 
lea Dy smates to their in usted into the flames, and the horrid and re 
evite te Chos rates w “ volting scene closed amidst the shouts of the > 
ately execute t Cadiz slared that ever reants wv had caused it ' 
1 t boat Of t ther exploits, that which rank 
rhe drunken ir W 1 that night reigt next in turpitude, and which led to their over Dut 
lin tl at is In i unison ¥ , was the piracy of the Morning star 
1e ra , ur : tention | They fell in with that vessel near the Island of 
and qua the bruta riety of As sion, in the year 1828, as she was on her 
the pirate ich ¢ rht t \ e from Ceylonto England. This vesse! 
ery ther S s. ¥ 1 was t es 1 valuable cargo, had on board several 
y : : le f ts | pas s nsisting of a major and his wife : 
pr ‘ 1 a dia tant surgeon, two civilians, about five 
mmunity und-twenty inv soldiers, and three or four : 
The mat vt f) at once gave t { their w s. As soon as Benito de Soto per- ree 
r t the kee ve t ship, which was at daylight on the ; 
of Sotos " iwn 1 him Zist of I lary, he ca l up all hands and 
th y t day rule him with ) ired for attacking her: he was at thet ‘ 
an ; | sa s as wa teering on an yosite course to that of the 
penetra ent had 1 7 | g Star. On reconnoitring her, he at re . 
conceiv \ t 1 t first supp she was a French vessel; but . 
et { t ; t s his riv Sarbazar ! f his crew, who was himself a Une < 
‘y 3 s Soto put a pistol t Fr in, assured him the ship was British : 
his shot h For t So much the better,” exclaimed Soto, in nag 
x ‘ s crew stat English, (for he could speak that language nt 
‘ t ’ i W ill find the more booty He then or 
t ' t : sails to be squared, and ran before . 
r s se of his plunder, from which 
th : rag t va it tw igues distant ‘ 
to t f ; t The D sor de Pedro, the name of the pi - 
S t ship 1 fast sailer, but owing to the press : 
, i nvass v h the Morning Star hoisted 
$ yirate had commenced the chase Bs 
Oo I re stat : 1 not ye up with her so quickly as he . : , 
1 - ud expected: the delay caused great uneasi- = ra 
' s I ' n to Sot ich he manifested by mutter- may 
yut ¢ 





star I ; irses, and a restlessness of manner 

+ | Sounds of savage satisfaction were to be heard 

~ not 3 rT rom every mouth but his at the prospect; he 
pore f , to ta e expressed his anticipated pleasure by 


‘ ; run, 
em to s tries that ices, and mental inquietude. While oe 
j i } ite 
y them. n was employed in superintending the ‘ 
stter r ‘ und § iring of the decks, the arming and break . 
. \\ . re ed | fasting of the men, he walked rapidly up a: 
ag ' One ft wn, revolving his mind the plan of the ap 
wre served asa roa r attack, and when interrupted by any Det 
st s destine { the crew, ild run into a volley « n- 





Prov f r In one instanee, he struck | 

away from | black y a violent blow witha telescope, be 
f r He cause he asked 1 would he have his morn- 
} 


‘ ; the trut » of , is soon, however, as he 
f Heavy the w set his st r § ind perceived that he 





fs 5 : ’ r was ga nt Morning Star, he became 
t s vhat trangu ran to eat heartily of P' 
The enter { ly int ir eef rn s ocolate at a draught = 
villar ; iny vess at wn on the deck to smoke a : 
a t \ t rar the 
trea t 1 less than a quarter of an hour, the pirate — 
t r at I < t of this nd ga i y on the other vessel — 
sll the va t af i | Soto n without rising from where he sat a 
dow 1 5 ta cman, rdered a gun, with blank cartridge, to be they 
who was 2a t } s, for the hire ind t British « rs to be hoisted = 
spe Ai pur I s torture an but h y this t sure had not the effect of told 
amus , ito S ing. They ringing t Mor r Star to, he cried out, ans 
ant { : ’ ‘ t t erve the Shot . ng-gu ind ve it her point- com 
progress of the flames 1 as the miserable ink I vas yed, but the shot — 
African unde 7 tor now ib fell short ntentior n which he jumped — 
» th mast : now clinging to the | up and cursed the fi vs for bunglers who had ™ 
s—now leaping t ne part of the vessel, | fired the gun He then ordered them to load — 
to another,—t r enjoyment s ed | with canister shot, and took the match in his sold 
se t ts rhest pitch. At length the | own har He did not, however, fire immediate- 
s opened to the devouring element, the | ly, but waited until he was nearly abreast of his 














r by Soto now re ix pick t ! 
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they ft ipon I 1an i } Ss we t 
sailors along wv har t ult rHE I R SEX 
ner, and with t 1 I ‘ . Wr | 
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et { e vesst they w ] B t W is tl \ © 
r ter. This report at He then pr it ma 
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* Between the Greeks and the Tur< 


tians under Ibrahim Pa 








Navarin in 1825 


from it the embarkation of the Greek pris 














ers took place, on the day after our arriva 
Being desirous to witness the evacuation of 
the ace, our party were on the ground eariy 
forenoor The gate of the town o 
the Scala had been opened some t 
is t r landing, and about halt y 
etween i ittery and the walls, a 
Greeks we seen huddled together 
vaiting, u er the muzzies of some h 
s of Arab musketry, the arrival of the I 
from his 1 n, to superintend their 
’ In a short time a great stle 
e t a he crowds of 
Ar vn t the different 
t t Pf s leaving t 
t S so ably defe 
1 to which every 
tur the cau ol the commotion wW 
t Ihe Pacha and his suit 
— f 
I i | 
r ft r t ined equestrians On 
tt foot of the hill, and am 
the beach, he could more 
- t staken, for every soldier q r 
t t wa ind ft the groun us 
who were not a t 
soon felt his displea 
rge stones trom the ruin 
5 with his own hands 
t eir icky heads,—a strange 
t, for a Pr e to correct eithes 
H : : e green jacket, en 
wit r; an under vest of tho 
J se to his chest; black 
st th a coloured silk searf 
reen k embroide re d bus 
te s gs red morocco slip- 
s. Hew : ite and green turban, 





| beard were strong and 

H is armed only with a handsome 
ispended by a silk cord 

ver right sh er. He is about five fees 
x es in height, very stout, of a complex- 
ng to fair, marked with the small 


x, and apparently about thirty-two years of 


O s arrival at the beach he dismounted, 
t embarkation of the Greeks instantly 


each one on passing the Pacha, 

the double | f armed soldiery, having 
rson examined by some of the Turkish 

ers As there were upwards of one thou 
these unfortunate exiles, it took up a 

c der @ time to inspect them. The Greek 


fficers alone were allowed to carry off their 
irms and military accoutrements; and they, 
to the number of twenty-five, followed in the 


rear of their countrymen. The officers wero 
mostly young men, and of active appear- 
ance ; they wore the Albanian costume; and 
notwithstanding they were placed in such hu- 
miliating circumstances, they did not appeas 
to have lost the firm step and graceful car- 
riage of person, for which the Greek moun- 
taineer is so distinguished. They walked with 
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an independent gait and undisturbed features, ; man-of-war in the bay. No greater triumph 
through the long line of gazing soldiers, to the | could have been exhibited, if the numbers on 
boats; nor did they cast one lingering look on | either side had been reversed, and the Pacha 
the walls they had so ably defended, and which | had taken the place at the point of the sword; 
disunion alone among their compatriots had | whereas, the gonquest was under circum- 
compelled them, from want of supplies, to re- | stances added little to the coronal 
linquish. What gave a colouring of 
and melancholy to the scene, was the c 





listress wreath of a soldier Circumstanced as these 





thousand Greeks were, without any depen- 

















and tenderness which the exiles seemed to | dence or assistance from t r divided coun 
pay to their sick, wo f nd dy 7, some trymen, Capitulation was a happy tur: of for- 
of whom were carrie ng on ers, and wh tune ofiered t since if t y had heid out 
seemed to be soon destined for another wor! und failed in getting relief, death from the 
thers were carried on the backs of their eage of t ymitar must ive ven their 
friends, or in their fe vy soldiers’ arms. It ' portion on falling into the hands of their 
was also pit ible to se« ie way in which x 
or females, who had apparently only waited Navar being t first pla on which the 
the result of the siege, were burdened w i l t lag t bee hoiste the salute 
lding and other household furniture; and | was s called for in 
ven two littie children I nveying t g eh 
ull that they could of the remnants of their | t is rage t; th 
penates, and following the fate of their unfor the alrea r ts of 
tunate mothers. Amid the hurry and bust! 2 triumph not ive ru 
of such a scene, devotion for their religion | without a difi 
was not forgotten. Several, witha priest a K s day the 1 ta 
their head, were charg d with the few valua must y serve to awa 
ble ornaments which their church possess to fresh energies t d ice of his intry 
such as the lamps, candlesticks, A ind one T I 1a, soon after t salute, entered 
young man seemed t um 1 ther import s tent ! er Ked t : id being 
ant charge but that of a turtle-dove, which he | t ne his rher attendants, he sat 
had in a cage—a fit emblem of the condition of iown t s KE n the entre of his retinue 
its owner's country Ihe greater part of t His tent was s is, and the floor covered 
Greeks, though looking fatigued, were young, ith rich rpeting h was again overlaid 
1d had not apparently suffered mu from it } i t of richer tex- 
the siege; some of the few aged who wer ture, on w Hig . self sat. after 
among them, recognised us as Franks, amidst | the manner the East. O right sat tw 
the crowd of turbans a sv y Arabs; and nisters I in A ral 
wing as they passed us, put their hands to é : t were the | 1, Austrian, 
their hearts, but ventured not to s uk with r | ) officers. w id me t 
1s, as a line of soldiers was on each side of vait nd standing. His dra- 
them g \ mn Ar ed, and spoke se 
All this proceeding was cond 1 wit gy 1 3 , rreat spi 
great order, and not an insult was offered t rits t irom t ene had just wit- 
any of the prisoners; not, perhaps, from want r sec the |! I ] 3; were then per- 
f inclination, if we might con from tl ips in t r most h ; ild, and 
nature of the war tween the parties Any | extremely « te or g seats 
act of this kind would, no doubt, have called nd pipes. When s t were handed t 
forth the fatal stretch of the Pa is cis i t rar : eased msell to smoke, and 
sure; since he took several times large st s | cont ed § ; yas his guests were using 


and struck the soldiers n¢ st to h vhose | t es—an et tte that, I believ 18 
offence appeared to be n eag ss t ; .¥ sg me im t presence of 
see those with whom they s tely een nger 1 isan | seldom con- 
fighting. The men see: t ' s- | fers. Ona rer ins sy add. that 
tomed to such sumn eat 
saying a word, tl 
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Colocotroni, with his family, had been obliged 
to migrate from their native place in the Mo- 
rea, and to reside in Croatia, where the ac- 
quaintance of the noble adventurer with the 
young lady commenced; and it began under 
circumstances the most calculated to raise that 
passion in the breast of which is 























identified with the deepest possible int st for 
another. Colocotroni had been just murdered 
near his house during one of the ravages of 
war the wil share the sar fat t 
jaughter surviv them t 
seasonable roach nt ri 
who saved her trom itr nent death rit re 
lreadful aisgrace ind who s ! va 
. } to ft t a r ? ’ 
ver Peace was pr " l \ 
married Greek, a 
to Vienr t PF rone of & 
y . ‘ 
st de B 
Ke i t i 
hey W . 
slowing morning of ness. | 
A n¢ ir 1a sor irr 1a 
ae . oonais . . st 
itaily f idbata t 
‘ - ‘ anne 
r i not NV 
ver Del s \ rih toa y i i 
t. Danvers ito both the decea 
1 their extremities, with 21 ta é 
kindness, and bot 1 him most un 
inded nfide nture ed, seems t 
» dictating ve s of t sur g br 
er, W 1s niy a r t ught flings 
ts ghastly s N er his r t ( 
lone st | veen him ar 1 net 
ant, its lungs but just 1 a little 
vibrating tween i { vas a t 
str t ‘ i 3 in sa t i 
and the w s irs, W nd conside 
ition; that i t t tisp r N r 
ive W it for an t, w never 
ave t tine fats g i stran 
ger, out f e M " 1 aske 
mself ut rse was t The 
situation is exact j I iM Le 
win is likely é sts sa 
po j e< iint y \ st ever 
ition of } ci 8 r s t t 
1 by Dim in an i r t 
where we think $s most triu I s that 
ase, In which a min yet t t 1 s 
tomed to virtuous practices, feels, as it w 
the first odour of a ing guilt; itr : 
from extreme to ext t acknow s 
vast enjoyime i a good ns ne ith 
ager it is, a v Ingenious to find out 
tives of ce for the i which f 
tates resolution is take th 
termines on sen r the child into ot 
feigning an a to und a 
nvesting h self with hand hor 
f his brother. 1 1 to € 
vith an agen ’ in. wh vas 
xtended and mnent u 
was a point of grea ortance w 
rd; but t liar i ties ra i 
tial man,-w i been lis s 
time, t | it ren t 
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to this person, and to engage him, by a lucra 
tive offer, to become his partner in guilt 


Cloudesley was the name of this servant, and 


his character is powerfully drawn. Really 
posse ssed 6f the kindest and best oq es, but 
without a large share of that sagacity and dis 


crimination, which are necessary t ake @ 
man undeviatingly virtuous, ¢ lesley was 
Irned a misanthroy luring a sbort ex 
re fore, 
the money, and 


om vy not out of any or r to do mis 





‘ e } f that 
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unta rht take 
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from 





ad betfore learned only value of a thing but by its loss, and that the 








; ! *rtain gestures! It is e | benefit w 1 has escaped from our grasp is rou 
the first d iration between a lover and s | that to which our recollection is linked; s anc 
stress. No; there was nothing doubtful be that while our misfortune is recent, we ca cur 
ré t articulated sounds are as the seal t scarce think of, and scarcely esteem, any my 
and make assu se doubly sur It | t r els And 3 wes exactly the cas« tho 
ves now that Julian n to be caressing, | with Julian, whose f uinted in the just n 
‘ wor 
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vas H itifal children resp 
and t t not solac ants 
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‘ 1 at r t 4 npat Jy 
a I 4 f I I s cone 
2 rres er ] i deat con ils 
ness for 3 eat as if he had t 3D é tions of a peculiar for | 
ner wr I r I r Lld rk 3 t ve > the.idea of deat! his 
by the 1 t, and, wher t vith that of ertain degree ad vari 
i a vas v this course of na very 

ma r ; in té It { i * iT S t we must ul ve 
is altogé g his inex : ist But when wv with 
world i . ys th } r x r ty if youth, the that 
his ease s in r f t s altogether a first 
youthtul bh lor u l r W ive ie fit asa mn < 
she had wouid s a t it it not but expe man 
been less t t in the years th: ’ ng it home to us. Infancy is and 
which h l ussed, a woman w 5 t to peculiar per but my s toc 
to him rt }ama If to the softer . 1 outlived the hazards of infancy. Parents tion 
belong re fickleness and inconsist f ho > their children in infancy, for the Eng 
they have less fi f and depth ost part endure their loss with philosophy mon 





! ind in us, | The lren in so sh 2 period have noi had ther 
this was, to the present moment, totally, ora ne to entangle them in a thousand webs, t Clot 
most totally, unadverted to by Julian Add to | become the heart of their hearts. But at the 


considerations, that we never know the | eleven years of age, the case is totally differ dete 
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I sary that, during his absence from Italy, his 
folding of « ving feeling | charge should be transferred to a competent 
. and thought that speaks in their age, their ac- | guardian, and a person being unluckily select 
ed of so very different a character from Cloud- 
elf, that he was disagreeable to Ju 































] , 
sumulating proficient I began to reg 





any my bey almost as a companion; I asked his | esley 








ise joughts upon a variety of questions I drew lian, who, fier a very short trial of his new 
t its from his int ut and gu ges superintendant, € ed from his house, and 
— tions | began to nect th tf him } went on the world - The intel 
with tle ea i tine I t c what extra fl t the y 
would be ie s t 1 an ! s reached ( a ne \W 
] nhoo« o W t r pur t I t 1s {ror I D vers in 
s it y { Ss na y I t t : Vl st € | st tit ti 
hich noured Every ar he ved his nt t elav of an ir t, wl n 
‘ ter; every , ' All e unt inate 3 e loved as 
S Was SI ext ] ss than s take to t ussociation of ban 
wo months w net it i t s t 2 part r with them If 
enviable health ea ur t reer of guilt ( ] yi wed tk 
rth hid bh i our s I A} s § I f Juliar he faces 
stor loss of my so! nt ed a new inmate } ntly I t per Is passes of those 


| f 
H death At Da sv ! { ! s mortally wound 
sa nd alon i : ¢ 1 J t meantime, is 
t tely « \ r 1 ex re f thet rands 
‘ | i! I Y t r : t t it re 

ii $s is t y e1 = y a I i vigorou 
ry of gnais of t \ 8 spleasu 7 isu I I LD) ‘ " pro 
t 1 \ t D s ver t 4 ] t Meadows 
3 rieve v ( s t ‘ L i r the 
man of t A i r g t ) t s > ne 

st motives of! sa { ] is r St i 8 3 sin order t 





not a love of pomp and " ce | inderst t nature of duties 
mean fear of a diminished nor any iich he forth intended M vs shoul 
mia extrao! ry ces to | t lear read W i Danvers stantly 





dren respect, or love to a numerous train of depend : J 1 tol pe a successor to Cloud 
; , 





















nC ants that etill kept Danvers trom making a | < so far as that was practica Mea 
»d clean breast ! t on a at iv $ 5 1 to Italy I t care was t 
st ephevw s might ha ‘ $ ea t ta ihe ¢ rgement ol Juuan 
s it he was in constant correspondence with Clowd from prison from which was, in all pro 
i esle y It was rt e « these; the 8 con { ne r more t lepart, unless to a 
sisted of that trembling fear of the world place of execution. The assistance of our 
whose v reance Danvers dreaded to incur, umbassador was employed in favour of Julian 
by an exposure such as must necessarily at and evidence unquestionable was adduced of 
tend the transfer of his title and honours dur- | his being entirely free from the guilt of the 
ng his life, to anot Danvers would face | banditti, with some of whom only he was ac 
3 2a I stinguishe himse!tf aint ing had ! \W t nfor no other 
t y co Lore t hi t t | vn of ti yurpose than the | asure of their society; 
arid, the 1 of his é v1 ( 1 not | his exertions prc 
e, had t r whi va re rround pe that the life of Julian 
3 most 4 it, 1s scarct a 1 be spare nd he gives himself up to 


njure up despondency Ihe day of execution, how- 














t Julian w r ice t ‘ ta a before an interven 
nsult re a t his own ta s t ‘ V y preserved Ju 
s S,and t ‘ ] 1 j store t il io lost honours 
ns thout the inter tion of | Earl Danvers himself pr led to Italy, v« 
e guardian He contracted a tarily contesse >| 
w>cquaintances, and much that is ted, and now giadiy incurr 
na very amusing in these volumes relates to tl that w attach to an exposure of the cir 
ust wiventures which he entered into in company imsta s under which he had set aside the 
y with them. Cloude y, from the moment s of the infant Julian, and villanously 
the that the fine and interesting faculties of Julia: ssumed the character that belonged to his 
first opened themselves, seriously determined f \ Such is a brief outline of the story 
3 8 n doing justice to his charge: as the young | \ 1 is, perhaps, sufficiently meagre for the 
x mans good jualities aine more conhri 4 I ramatic sensibilities of modern novel 
y and as Clou ey was more and more invited | readers it the imperfection of which will, tc 
s to contemplate them, his resolution took add those ho have a relish for more exalted and 
ents tional ferce, and every succeeding to | substantial intellectual food, be as nothing 
the England br it stronger and str re- | The style of Mr dwin, which we think 
. 





y monstrances to | 1 Danvers against 
had ther prolongation of a fraud so cruel le 
3, t Cloudesley came in person to this country, for | really a model of its kind. The pure lustre of 
, at the purpose of more decisively conveying his the chrystal is an apt illustration by w hich to 


fer determination to his employer. Jt was neces- | describe the lucidness of his sentences, and 
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of satisfaction on the part of his government. | themselves that menought tolook. Fortunately 
The king knighted him, and allow him the | for Count Rumford, Bavaria could not at this 
half-pay belonging to his rank, which he re period hold out these temptations to her mi- 
tained tillthe period of his death nisters. Her constitution was fixed by the 





To the accomplishments and external advan iws of the émpire, her frontiers by the great 
tages of which we have spoke: nd the cir powers that surrounded her; ar s was re- 
cumstance of his being an Englishman, which | duced to the condition, which most tes find 
is always so great a recommendation on t so hard, of ng all her « to ameli 
continent, Sir Benjamin , 1 (for it was | rating the « n of her | 
with this title that he ret ed Mu It is true that e had 1 " do in this 
1784) added a talent for pleasing, which cou respect Her sovereigns, enriched at the pe- 

I { r S 1 nee of 


hardly have been anticipated in a man 
had issued, as it were, ft { 


new world The Elector, Charles Theos t s ol S I nught 
granted him the most marked favour ! ‘ Cat é I y « urage¢ 
him successively his aid-de-« », his char I not for stry; there 
berlain, member of his counc f state ! were 1 t ’ es il 
lieutenant-general of hisarmies. H ired | t r ter t ry ( 
for him the decorations of the tw rders of | t und idlen prec 
Poland, because the statutes of those of Bava na ' fs ety 

ria did not then permit his admission to them es t t to ment i the 
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the Emperor Joseph and the « nation this int re 
Leopold II., the Elector took advantage of | ' it ourselves to a few of the re 
the right which his functions, as vicar of the | | 7 
empire, gave him, to raise Sir Benjamin to the He first I \ the y n 
dignity of Count, by the nam t strict | t fg t i : { fort 
»f New Hamps in which is } years | i ve $s t e intro- 
Count Rumford has sometimes been ime au He four I r go the sol 
for the | > Ww nif Se s t 1 er! t t i of 
attached to distinctions, to which real mer aC r to his ¢ il t it 
might have rendered him indifferent They | be diminished the expe s of the sta The 
who have done s however, have not sufi equipment f the tr t r clothing and 
siently considered his situatior Fort y,a | head-dress ecame more suitable and more 
title without birth was of no estimation among | « venient Each reg ent had a irden, 
us; but it is not so in England, where the title where the soldiers t é are le VE 
as it were. metar rphoses the man rin Wer geta swh 1 they re ed, and a sch liz 
many, where seldom receives a great ol WV their i en eived t n ents of 
fice without, at the same t e, receiving a cor ication rh military s ne was sim- 
responding titl Count Rumford, t the s er was ght r to the 
might think this custom necessary for the 1@ privates had t es afiord- 
maintenance of a respect w 1 he knew how | ed t 1 of becoming cers ul i sch 
to render so setu We hav bes $s sec was at the sam t est n which 
by a recent experiment made 1 the great young n of fat ght receive the most 
ile, that some, not being p vers enough | ext ve I tary ¢ t J tillery, 
» refuse titles when « unt fered ‘ ~ ge mor conn wit e sciences, 
others being apparently too much sot ly attract t I t ¢ t Rum- 
that titles were worth the trouble I eu r ror who ma x ents its 


fused, every | y accepted th W not \ ent Lastly est s 2 work- 
therefore condemn Count Ru l s n which wer ir vith re- 
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i they succeed i cilranging in some p Lhe ( t ise to th most revoiting 
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is exercised. Is it therefore surprising, that | regular support of t sof wretches w i 
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nt must have made 





agitated, and did not strike vertically the bot Their mere announcemé 
tom of the vessel. He also observed that the | my hearers anticipate this utility; and, be- 
vapour of water conduced very little to heat sides, there is no one who does not know their 
when it was not in motion. Chance gave him | effects from experience. It was by a regular 
the key of these phenomena, and op »to application of these discoveries, that Count 
him a new path of inquiry. Casting his eyes | Rumford constructed fire-places, furnaces, and 
on the coloured liquor of a therm ter, which | caldrons of new forms, which, from the hall to 
was cooling in the sun, he perceive ta the Kitchen a { workshop, have reduced 
constant motion, which t f T the consumption of fuel by more than a half. 
thermometer had fallen to the y W we fancy t irselves those enormous 
temperature pome vders w t ‘ yneys of « $ I hich whole 
fused In liquids t th same spec gravity trees were j t ! sta sinoked,. 
were also agitated whenever the t ea stonished that the s e and sure im- 
of the liquid changed, a reumsta r ( R s not sooner 
announced continual currents in t é Bu ‘ e some difficulty 
self. Count Rumford e to t ; that it ll t t s h are found 
was prec sely by this transporta n t t I sO 81 e when 
cules that the heat was : t the 
juids, which by themselves w | s Count Rumford 
lowed very little caloric to ~ | W rif kit s, will 
the heating c ymmences ‘ : r 1 somewhat 
ules, becoming lighter, as t t somewhat more 
molecules are precipitat eir first es 
heated. This he verified by direct ent I te k himself. 
nious experiments. So ’ yt t esent r F th at of his fire 
art of a column of lx WW ited, the t irlmiv ina mild at 
lower part did not in y part f s A f three rths 
the heat. A piece of red hot i red in r , t and Count 
oil to a short distance fron t of e whi R r t ras of mport- 
lay at the bottom not melt a particle t ince this ease pr ed for thos prepare 
A bit of ice kept under boiling water was t As s antit original 
hours in melting e at 1 surface it melt vat r : rea ra much 
ed in three minutes. Wheneve sma a rding as it is 
motion of a liquid was arrests t yrepare f t of cookery as 
sition of some 7 subs t ’ nteresting w t of ag ture 
ooling or heating, in a w é He did not to the art ‘ 
was retarded in it. Thus feathers or rw ng food a expe t also bestowed 
produce the same efi ts In water as in r much attention on that of ¢ osing it He 
As it is known that fresh water is at its scovert exa that tl ter which 
maximum of density at seven degrees above s incorporated with f tself by 
the freezing point, it s ter jis mixt nutr e) he tried, 
before freezir It is for s reason that of all t entary substar to find out 
ilways forms at the surf ind t that w shes st t the smallest 
formed, it preserves t water w t covers expenst He even n a study the plea- 
Count Rumford found in this property the | sure of « n wh he express 
means by which natu eserves a lit fl dissertat ot assuredly for 8 for his 
ty and life in the countries of the nort for, | moderation was excessive so to 
f the cor 1 tion of heat and « took | discover t ‘ ! ! f increasing 
place in fi in s s, Or Oo! in fresh ' \ t an in- 
water as in the streams an tention atu excite t rans which 
lakes would ‘ ntot t are to ( S 
Snow, ona t of uir wi It was t sly « ng the 
with it, was, in his eyes > mantle ‘ f substances, with all possible econo- 
overs the earth w n¢ t nt tof preparing the that he was 
from losing a ts heat He saw 1 i support man at s ttle cost, and 
listinct precaut + Pr é He s at, in i es, | ame is now 
the same in the pr rty ult vy te t most « s s that 
sesses, the revers I t res t try l ece h ex 
which, at a dear 6 t F a 1 Ss “A 1 have r ‘ to the 
cules are p! , ey a \ es of ancient ‘ s; | 
so that the t ¢ vayst erat t “ even venture t s t ny 1 who 
its surface, softens t rigour i tl winters ive been rate ior dis y a gher 
along the shores. and warms i b ts rder 
rents, the polar tes s time th In one of his establishments at Munich, 
it cools those of t ( jat three women were s nt toy ire a din 
The interest of Count R ford's obse ner fora thousatr rsons, and they burnt only 
tions, theretore, exter n some meas ninepence worth of r I kite n which 
to the whole economy ol iture in our go he structed in the H e la Pieta at 
and perhaps he made as many cases of thos¢ Verona, is still more per é irnt 
relations to them which he rer n it y the eight art of t A which 
as of their utilit I was for rly consumed 
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Earliest History of the Human Species. 73 
stems of Equisetum columnare, Brong., ten | least very analogous to that in ; sent 
feet long, which occur so abundantly in the | tropical regions From the precec ind 
lias | leaves, from four to five feet long, of | other well known facts, w nture t 
t genus .Weniscum, also met with in this for- | infer, that it was r el that there 
mat r @ to productions of a warm cli first appeased th l f « ite 
mate The w tribution of these fossil | which we we u d at 
pants ts n favour of a untlormity any prior t f took 
nate W defined r s of Ex cm i th feart 

) en found in strata of 5 bitants t al 4 : of 
from t s i vity of the Alps to ne pibe were reserved 1 a 
the r ex ty iS tland, in an ex t arts, € S I the 
tent, t f fully 12 degrees of latit Arctic Sea -s 
nd the Fert Cycadea, found along w 
belong to the same species, or to species —— 
» near t may justly cor 
the exter I stances under which they ; 
*xisted w very much alike According t f I . l - 
Dr. Richa 1, there curs on the banks of EARI ‘ST HISTORY OF THI J MAN 
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same time. The first observation of an eclipse 
made by the Chinese, and of which the au 
thenticity has been established, was in the year 
776 A.C. At Babylon, the most ancient ob 
servation made by the Chaldeans was in the 
year 747 A.C. It has been said, indeed, that 
Ca ysthenes sent from bylon to Aristotle a 
ch comprehended a 
space of 1900 years; but this assertion, which 
first made its appearance in Synesius, a writer 
of the sixth century Aris 
toth various 

of his works, would not have omitted so 
ortant a fact 


has been supposed that in 





deserves no trust 


who speaks of 


istronomy in 





e found that astronomy 


had been cultivated in that country from a 


very remote period. But whatever interpre 
tation is given of these zodiacs, we have now 
thanks to M. Champollion’s discoveries, cer 
tain information respecting the antiquity ol 


les that of 





Dender in particu 
ir. was built in the reien of Tiberius, and 


ears the name of Ner Another was built in 
the reign of D tian. It may therefore be 
c ss ently proved, that the sei 


' 
neces had not acquired any degree of im 


I f j ine ¢ th cent y before the 
Christian era; notwithstanding great nations 
1a re € tor 1 in several } urts of the eartl 
some centuries rlier. Fifteen hundred years 
fore ( st the were already four; theIn 
dia t Chinese, the Babylonians and the 
E 
| Chinese having alwavs kept themselves 
te, the pr ss 1ich they might have 
é nefit themselves, and could 
egree ite to the general civili 
rh t history of the sciences 
ir never mentioned , As to the other 
t rrea rity is served in thei 
t s, and in the ¢ lems under 
{ trines are ve 1, that they 
I t have had communication to 
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The subject of metaphysics being the same 
for all nations, it ll readily be conceived 
, 








1oW seve them may have arrived sepa- 
rately at the same system of religious philos« 

phy It will also be conceived how they 
sh 1 have agreed in the f emblems, 
as these emblems are in eral taken from 
among the natural bodies which men have 
more commonly around them. But how car 
the entity of political constitutions be ac 
eounte for, unless « the supposition of a 


I inl n. We know what is the orga 

nization of Indian present 
sely what it was before the Christian era 

i principal 


society it is at 


rl people are divided into four 
Brahmins, the deposi 








r f scien nd the ministers of religion 
nt 8 er those to whom exclusively 

t fence of the country was formerly ir 

trusts These men have the privilege 

hearing the sacred books read Then comé¢ 
he mer i lastly the artizans. In the 
t castes, the different professions form 

mar redit subdivisions. This singu 

ir constitution, which could only have or 
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before it could have been established among a 


single people, would have required the use of 


very extraordinary means, presents itself again 
in Egypt. Doubtless, no one will imagine 
that mere chance could have produced a coin- 
cidence of such a n@ture 

A similarity still more surprising, because 
manifesting itself in things of a more arbitrary 
nature, is that observed in the monuments of 
the three nations. The columnar architec 
ture, it is true, might have originated at once 
in the artificial caves of Upper Egypt, and in 
the subterranean pagodas of India, since it 
were natural to think of supporting by pillars 
wrought in the rock the ceiling of these exca 
vations; but in the edifices which rise above 
ground, similarity of 
mined by the use of the same materials. In 
Assyria, in place of granite or syenite, brick 
alone was in use ; and yet, from the little that 
remains to us of the religious monuments of 
that country, we see that their great archi 
tectural forms were the same as in India or 
Egypt 

‘The three nations had 
their geographical! position, all 
established themselves in the vicin ty of great 
rivers, in countries where internal navigation 
was favoured by numerous natural 
The history of the Indians discloses them to 
us at first in the great plains of the Ganges, 


form cannot be deter 





also a similarity in 


of them having 


can ils 





nies on the banks of 


the delta 


and havin r oniy some 
> 


the Indus,—the Babylonianssettled 1 






of the Euphrates,—the Egyptians along the 
Nile. The three countries were in the route 
of an immense commerce, which religion co 
vered with its protection Chere was not, in 


fact, a sacred edifice among them, that had 

not a part ided for lodging merchandise 

a kind of caravansera 
Although the mode of c 


nmunication adopt 


ed during the whole of the religious period 
was by no means favoura to the progress of 


the human intellect, it is probable that the sci 





ences, in the three countries that must be 
looked up is their cra , would have at 
tained a high degree of perfection, had they 
not been repeatedly arrested by the irruption 


of barbarians 
The countries inhabited by the Babylonians 
the Chinese, and the Indians, form a rich gir- 


dle around a vast region, composed for a great 
part of elevated sandy ns, adapted solely 





for pastoral tribes. These tribes can never 
arrive at the same degree of civilization as 
agricultur 1 still less_can they at 
tain that 
sober, courageous 1 ive 
ment to the soil, are 
conquering, and are ready, wi 
terprising chie resents himself, to rush in 
multitudinous rich né 

bours. History shows us in all ages the civi 
ling the pastora 


f commercial nations; but they are 
have little attach 
ied f 


enever an en 





eminently qualif 





is upon their 


lized nations s retimes repell 
nations, and sometimes subjugated by them 
China has been repeatedly invaded and sub 
dued by the Tartars, India by the Mongols 
Babylonia by the Assyrians, and at a later pe- 
tiod by the Persians 

Egypt was also repeatedly invaded by no- 
madic tribes. The first conquest is that called 
the conquest of the shepherd kings, about the 





year 1750 before Christ. They retained their 
conquest for two centuries. During this pe- 
riod, the order of the priests was entire ly cast 
down, and the fountains of science dried up 
| The second irruption was that of the Medes 
and Persians under Cambyses. Posteriorly t 
our era, there came ot 


nomadic tribes still 


—the Saracens, and lastly, the Turks. We 
do not reckon the conquest at the time 
Alexander, which was in fact far from being 


hostile to civilization, as the Greeks were at 


that time more advanced than the Egyptians 


The sciences, then, being in the east nti 
nually retarded by the irruptions of barbarians 
were not placed in circumstances favourable 
to their development, until they had pene- 


vest, passing from the Egy 





Greeks, and from these latter 
As to the Indians, they 
ntributed to our I 


tion, and in fact it is only a very s 


the rest of Europe 


have not directly c 














since any scientific communication 
e ished Detween their country an 
tis in I h,a rding to a 
ant that we are t k for t rig 
5( t cs It is i that ‘ int ua tact t t 
the men who ¢ ip 1 th is iust 
have establishe t elves The tiest 
mountains of the the chains of Hima 
iyaand 7 t, w tord them an asylu 
un uses of thes itains would pre 
sent th with thet st tivat iT Ba- 
b lac d t n have e not yr but 
marshes Egypt was yet u rwater. In 
fact, all t w part, as t priests told Hero 
dotus, isa gut ol the Nile That river ea h 
year yosites a new layer of mud. By coun 
ing er er of superimposed layers, which 
ire As stinguis 1 trom each other, it 
may seen how much the land rises ina 
given time and in this manner we come bya 
very le calculation to the result, ¢/ 
2000 f ( t,t ” eof L r 
Ee ypt fh n S ; 
I'he priority of the I uns is further shown 
Dy a tradit Bf vhich no altent 1 seems 








hiopia, or I pper Nubia 





was but an island, a colony of 
Meroe, which was the sacerdotal city of the 
Ethiopians Thus, then, civilization came 


Nubia, and from Nubia into 
untry it might even 
rding to Dio- 


from India into 
Egypt. From the latter c 
to Baby! 


traced n, since, acc 


dorus, the Chaldeans, who formed the sacred 
caste in Babylonia, were originally nothing but 
‘ s : g 
2 colony of Egyptian priests 
| We might naturally expect to find much in 
rmation respecting the history of the s 
ences among the Indians, who were the first 
to cultivate them, and who, notwithstanding 
various conquests, have kept themselves so 





[* The history of Noah is very coolly laid 
aside.—Ep. Museum.] 
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that my soul has nae 
mes transfused 


s it were into the michty ocean, a’ its thochts 


tarbs my imagination 


est in its ain s 
is wild as the waves that keep foamin’ awa’ 
nto naething na then breaking back again 
nto transitory life—for ever and ever and 
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nd the evening sun seldom shir and sk- | metaphysics for 1 
ness is the general character o the ungen i! duced my nily « 
lay It struggles at a smile—does the bit dred drop iv « 
bonnie stranger white lily—but vou see it’s far | isof tl aws of 1 
frae happy, and t it e sur ! I rat f veelf 
yee passes it D for it's cuit s t S She A 
though s e draps » visit it t he { y 
heavens a still or s to the dvir ‘ et s @ , 
yet th canna fres i ts dr n’ | 1 { s . 
» weak it last, t t the s ck ¢ } \ | 0‘ 
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En a oO Eve t t t ex t 
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Shep Chat’s capital—indeed wonder- 
{ Coff 
Opium-Eater.—The very powers 
1 Bacon imparted to the scien f Na 
sar i n the science of Mind It 
nt study of the Mind itself, that 
f i the tru rincipies which must g 
Natural Ph sopoy 
Na—there you're beyond my 
lepth altogether. If I gang in to dook wi’ you 
at I's roon’d to a mora 
f } Eater But the yet high st 
1 study, is when viewed in 
tion 1ind. The discoveries of 


d Navigation 


rospect of that augmentation 


wer that was in the mind of Gali 
va ] t sourses of the stars 
i iwht to explore the mecha 
t worlds. It satisf him 
rhat’s a fine th t, s I’m 
0 / r In the tra f , 
ar ! ation, t wer tha 
: na n that ‘ 
J 8 ait i ne am s 
c 2 ver t on th r 
) vigils i thought 
& 
. se that was w 
ing trer 
ist us 5a 
i vuried in t r 
the truth wW é 


i th yairty, and had Kee 


N whatsoever 
; —= Of re r 
s of astronomnt k 
the n eot Newt { 
mat ne mselil saw in his s 
$s, nothing more t t 


i furnish to mar We <7 


ul 1 advantages We nceiv 





: telligence sat g 3 
iplations, and our Vv s 
‘ te r mankind tert na ‘ 
\ t t ssisted the t 
i i l j vers 
5 ( ners never spok etter 
r s Astrot nical D ses 
4 sa Paul 
i ) I A world a i 
3 r y dear S 
taphysical eye 
x manit S 
ind a s heavenly harm \ : 
imities A 5 
‘ s, th r es which bh if sing 
sou to dest tion, the grounds of stab 
‘ id power, in ti vernment olf 
the peace and happiness that have blossome 
in bosom of innocent life, the loves that 
have ven joy with grief, the hopes that 


no misery can overwhelm, the stern undaunted 


virtue of lofty minds,—if such thoughts have 


any power to produce tenderness, or elevation, 
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—if awe, and pity, and reverence, are feelings 
not pass away, leaving the mind a 
and barren as before—if our ca 
pacities are dilated by the very images of so 
lemn greatness of which they are made the re 
pository—then is such study important, not 
merely by the works which may spring from 
t, when genius and science meet, but by its 


which do 


unawakened 


igency on the mind itself engaged in it, which 
is thereby enlarged and elevated 


Shepl I would like to hear ye, sir, con 





versin Coleridge and Wordsworth—three 
taracts a’ tl rin’ at ance! When you 
drap your voice in speaking, it reminds me o 
that line in Cammel 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below 
I never ild understaun’ distinctly the dis 
tion bet n the Useful and the Fine Arts 


there is nane in nature 
English Opium- Eater —Distinction-drawing 
nerally deceptive Madame de Stae! 


suspeck 


ses in monuments their noble inutility 
Yet w can that which moves affection be 
It is a means of happiness School 


iseful, yet they tutor the mind only 
: plain asa pike-st a ff. 

gain, shall we< al 

and yet the 





poem 





f which he teaches his pupils 
There would assure: be nat 
I Opium-Eater—What is a Music- 


1sell— 


Mas Why, his trade is useful to hi 
es one pupil a useluil trade, 


ind ano- 








shall say a useless accomplishment 
Yet is he not useless himself in teaching the 
$$ accor shment, because he gains 
s Ane can never gang far wrang, 
[s ony doubtfu’ discussion, to bring in 
8 the rainbow 
Eng Opium-Eater.—What is a poet who 
s pleasure, and purposes pleasure mere 
t thers; yet in the mean time sets printers 
l ) x ers in motion 
S Dinna be angry we me, sir, for 
stin’ you, gin ye hae nae objections, to 
J 4 
/ Opium-Eater.—It can be nothing 
it ft tion of joyment Yet those 
rs of h the essence and sole existence 
y t igh they do not end with the 
é t it by their influence on 
auses of future en} yyment, are 
S/ I jalouse there maun be some- 
t tt ttom of the question which ye 
le na ye scated. How stauns Poetry? 


/ Opium-f Utility, it may be 


sa regards the Persons of Mankind, Poetry 


That's rather antithetical—but 


very vague. It'll hardly do, sir 
} Opium-Eat Mr. Hogg, I beg 
yo ittent rafew minutes. There is a 


great root of Utility—the bodily life 


W hat- 


f, ] 
this 1s useful—agriuiture, 


ever springs out of 


weaving, and brick-making, in the first degree 
Secondly, things subservient and subordinate 
1e protection of property by laws, 
Then, as it is impos- 


to these ul 


the king, and the army 
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sible to eat, or live in peace in your house 
without public morals, or to hold the state, the 
great and universal shield of men’s bodies, to- 
gether without them—Morality and Religion 
This is one Utility—that of the body —Sume 
nquirers seem hardly to know another. But 
man, James, has two natures, and his Utility 
as two roots. The above is reversed, begin- 
ning from his immortal and ever-happy soul, 
resting upon, rooted in, Deity. Proceed hence, 
and you derive at last the body, and earth, 
vhich, as we are constituted, are means t 
this soul, and necessary conditions to its ful- 
filling its own birth and destiny. But, begin 
from the body, which is to last from day to 
jay—or from the soul, which is to last for ever 
-in either way you comprehend a Totality, 
the whole Being; arts for his body, science 


and morals for his soul. Imagination—Poetry 





-seems to elapse —to el e grasp between 
It is neither the body nor the soul; but a light 


that plays about both 


Shepherd.—Something sublime in a’ that, 
sir; but rather unsatisfactory at the hinner 
nd, when you come upon the preceese pint 
Poetry 

English Opium-Eater.—Imagination of th 


ry of reality 


il things 


rts seems separable, as a n 
a play of mind borrowed from all re 
n itself unreal 

Shepherd.—Be it sae—it soun's sensible 

English Opium- Eater Tell the difference 
vetween Homer and Greek history, between 
Shakspeare and English history 

Shephe rd.—Eh 

English Opium- Eater —When 
Homer with the Roman history, I 
to say, the difference is, that we trace 
the series of causations in actual 
lily events Cesar to ourselves 
Troy, like Olympus, is a world between which 
and us clouds roll. Yet this avails not when 
Shakspeare writes Henry the Fifth. The 
he very man—our king—more and 
self than in history. Are there cl 
Shepherd, between him and m« 
after all, see but his glorified shadow 

Shepherd.—lI suspeck but his glorified sha 

w 


I compare 
im tempted 
down 


bo 


but 


events 


from 





ive 
uds then, O 


ind do | 


English Opium-Eater —This, then, is the 
yvower of Px etry- it divides | e the real 
° | .¢ » > 2 sol « cla | 
world what it takes im the real world s not 


the Temple of Diana in a grove separate from 
this world, though Built from the town 
ind upon ground which is not on 
but made part of such a man’s property 
paying rent? So Poetry consecrates—an 
~but higher far—doth Religion 
Sh —Dvu you ever gang 


quarry, 
y mere irth 
ind 


hepherd } to the kirk, 
Mr. De Quinshy ? 
English Opium-Eater.——Religion 
crates that which was common by changing it 
to our feelings—that is, our feelings to it. But 
what change Is it removed f No 
-It is consecrated to use :—but to pure, high, 
inworldly use In approaching, contemplat 
ing that which is holy, our 
from many bonds. Fetters of 
ff. Holy bonds are laid 
which the soul receives wil 
fore, Liberty and Law 
Shephe rd.—] ay thocht Liberty had been ac 


conse 


om use 


spirit seems freed 
world fall 
holy bonds, 


this 
n us, a7 


there 





, are, 


83 


thing, and Law anither—just like black and 
white 

English Opium-Eater.—I think that all feel- 
ing of pleasure is, or necessarily appears to be 
—spontaneous, and that, in consequence, all] 
forms of thought and action, which are the na- 
tural produce of, and ngs 
of pleasure, appear to be free They appear 


are produced by fee 

to be the spontaneous produc tot our 
urther, forms of 
not the work of 


minds 
and spontaneity is freedom. F 
thought and action, which ars 

but 


our mind, are presented to it, provided 
that feeling which appears to us spontaneous 
flows into these forms, and is at home in them 
-then are those forms, Mr. Hogg, freely ac- 
cepted, and we are still conscious of liberty 
Shenherd ¥ 


That's gaen glimmery 


English Opinm-! Now, my dear Shep- 
herd, Poetry s an example of forms which are 
the produce of our feelings of pleasure Rel 
gion and Morality, when a pted with love, 
ire exa es of f rims presented to us, and ac- 
cept vitht cons is f liberty retain 
ed But in both Religion and M ility there is 
necessariivsome invention of the and - 
yy mil ritself; and of a verity, ¢ stianity 
s f f it engrafts a spirit, out of which 
i sar freely ul vat tis | ; 

S Do ye understaur reat 
question of Liberty and Necessity, s It's 


Kittle 
English Opium- Eat I call tl Ww 
by expressing a feeling Whether th 


present movement and the present determina- 
tiem af my © urise necessarily out of the pre- 
disposition of my mind, and is a necessary ef- 
fect of existing causes, is a question of a fact 
wholly out of the domain of my cons usness 
Our feeling of freedom is quite independent of 
ind irrelevant to the fact of liberty or neces 
sity t is a feeling which throws no light, 
and pos y, in the nature of things, can 
throw none upon its own Ise A feeling 
springs up in us suddenly, seeming to us un- 
pre ! ed, the birt f the 1 ent A per 

n gas loved me, and done ts of love to me 
that have made me happy r those twent 
years past I love that person [ may say 
that I know the causes of my ve t urse 
of means which have constrained my love- 
yet notwithstanding that known nviction 
und constraint, I feel my love to be free 

North (flourishing his crutch, an rching 
fre m the Hurra T Kier s cor rown 

Tickle agttatedly pulling 2 p th sthanad 
of his tights I'l] play youa main of Three 
fora 7 iand Guineas 

Shepherd.—A thoosun’ guineas! that’s fear 
some 

ckler —Another jug The Dolphin 
Shepherd. —Mr. North 
Laws were made to be broke x 


bel] rope = 
herd —I hae mair sense than do that 





; 


I never gied a worsted rape a rug a’ my days 
that it didna burst. I'll roar down the lug 
Awmrose—Awmrose—the I Enter 
Mr. Ambrose, like Arion Re ma 
rekin Mawgic 

Tickler.—That’s a poor, r grading 
simile of Byron's, James, of t dolp! 
and the dying day 
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loses a’ his life, and lets it slip 
h his hauns like a knotless thread 
h um-Eater.—I am no sluggard, 


Mr Hoge et | 


Shepherd Change nic 





ht into d 





into nicht, rinnin coonter to natur, insuitin 


the san, and 
That's no richt 
is that has na seen her a thoosan’ and a tho 





san’ times, lyin on the lap o natur sleep 
the dawn- n an earthly bed a spirit maist 
Ivine 

English 0 m-Eat emot n ol 
beaut y—— 

S rd.—Philos rs say there’s nae s 
ing as | Burr out o CIV ty to 








that its a as ut 10 Mr. D Quin 
shy, | up ye dinna ve sic havers 

English Opium-I vl A lis : \ 
n Taste might vert t most scept ) 
winningly beaut I is reveal t mere 
ly the phil hy it the relig f the fine 
rts. He es not ‘ t s of the 
world of ma to the fm harmo 
nies which—— 

Shey erd But is there nae sic thing as 
beauty Nor sublimity 

North D it i irm | I { ir Jar = 
Beauty, wherever you go, “ pit s hert 

fore you nor 1 it signify a straw, whe- 
ther she be the ving qu n | C rre 
earth, blue sky, and purple ean r ar pa 
rition e\ ved Irom your wn imaginative 


yenius 


Eng sh Opium-Eate 





beauty in two senses—tor we s times op 
pose it to sublimity; and yet we have a fee! 
ing, that over sublimity there lies a thin trans 
parent vei! of which makes it not t 

ror and n, but ghtt poetry. Methir 

too, that t » is a beauty that lies out of ima 
gination and poetry merely or n¢ y sens 





e—without intellect, and without passi 








for example, that of a lour,—or some soft 
lair, Inexp siv faces—— 
Shepherd.—Often very bonny—but a body 
sune tires o thet sa Ke ibvIesS ' 
Ene ish 0; um-Eate; I th k Dr. Brown 
clear! r, who says that ther y esser 





y } 
tial difference betwee: 
because a stream begins in simpl 
and ends in being the 
Amazons. Beauty begins to be | when it 








is felt to affect intellect with a se of ex 
pansion, with a tendency to the finit 
the infinite. Ifit evera irs—wh a) 
said it sometimes does—shut up in soft sense 
and unimaginative, the reason is, that this « 
pansive inteiiectual a tion t! 1 stop ] 
stagnated in mere present pleasure. Such 
pleasure might appear, to our first ré tion 
upon it, to be w y of sense, even t n 
metaphys | exactness, it were not so: but 
the difference in kind between beauty a 
sublimity, is, that the element of t first is 
pl sasure, of the second pain 

Shepherd Eh 

English Opium: E. There are two ob 


ipparently distinct 


Alps, the other of the solar 


viously, or 
one of desdlat 
system, and Socrate 


Museu m.—V oL. XVII 








Shepherd —Whew 


English Opwum- Eater —In the one, the soul 





seems and be 1a sort con juered 
rit r I tkn which 
She s baith rnately 
Eng t In the other, it sym 
patl with calm t power, and serene 
ly ela 1 


\ Edmund Burke, James.—But how, 
my dear sir, is t > pain t s nd 
kin sh O Eater In the is f moral 
su n sir, it 1s eV nt that there is a tri 
umph of the moral sense over some sort of 
! y Even when the conquest is 
tisa st over the pain ol 
= ‘ ‘ 
» ¢ M g is and intricate 
I O Eat But in the sublimity 
ft r r there seems he 
no pa not the s ning intellectual 
, ' | 





t , ot } ity an eauty 

I i I il } is most t th 

} r 1utv there 3; the 

fe ) t S not it exten- 

f to ¢ n that ter s is the 

’ r the t t ess 

‘ r } \ « n 

ad % that ; r from 

r 1 beaut » to t 3 e are 
Vv. not< r { r nts 

S ( ni ' } rt} if 

ire! rettin ntelligible as Mr. De 

















En Opium-f Chis su ning 
nit S xed Ww } ’ 
G gling with the stor f 
S lu rstaun’ that r ‘tis like 
flash trut 
Eng O I r.—Pain and fear s 1 
t r ( ments of the natural sublimity 
this w 1, considered as the domain and 
theatre igination: as in desolate Alps, on 
W t \ t . tn is ‘ ynsid red as the 
seat of man, with reference to, and subordi- 
ite t t ist as ¢ lected within itself 
i] i tis I c nsidered i re 
t at lhe sun appears in 
rht rus—not as the f 
r S . I refore. ever = ty 
s fe y scenes of ima ition it 
not wv t ellectual acknowledg 
’ r f the laws of his govern 
er r ol s age y nis power is felt asa 
‘ at bursts « casionally and uncer 
tain! that is s seen as it is felt that is, 
is en feeling—and only what is felt is 
n ie feeling is all the seeing—so that 
ssa 1 of feeling is utter darkness—and 
there is intellectual death 


wonder 


-that 





und r ses, death shon'd ensue 
but what is a’ this about, and whare will it end 
—this w r the neist 
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English Opium-Eater —And as our feeling, 
Mr. Hogg, is by bursts and uncertain, so the 
manifestations of power in such scenes are to 
us looking with imagination, by bursts and 
uncertain. When we view the universe intel- 
lectually, all is seen equably, steadily by in 
tellect:—Power appears all-pervading and uni- 
form, as it did to Sir Isaac Newton 
hepherd.—Mr. North, what for dinna ye 
What wi’ Mr. De Quinshy's monot 
10us voice, and Mr. Tickler’s monotonous 
snore, my een’s beginnin’ to steek 
Ni When I read Lear, all my fleshly 


ity, is smitten down by 





atur 8 j 

ear and iin, Dut ly 8 rit survives, conquer- 
ng, an lestructible As to Beauty again, 
Jam t marked thing in it is the feel 


ing of e t st bject made beautiful 
by that fe “ ve Love, if ye can, the 
sublir twl shivers and grinds to dust 
your earthly ers, a then you overspread 
Sub y with Beauty ke a merciful sm 
from the face of some dread 


Eng } [ r—As an gy or a 
A 4 i first there x pansion 
in t é tra n; but " . 
going i t totthea istomed ha 
nxed s is an inteliectua 
n iar y,i 1 or t of 
irs 4 rly ‘ 
{ s exist in the w | f 
Uurs 1 fair, sublin and s 
tu sor thing Air rer 
Aps g ti I Vie gut 
av : 1 narrov pett ‘ 
a »-t scil, and every ¢ irture! ! 
this ma i 
> NL own Ais r Ay 
rose 
i M imbrose wuh a night } 
Thank jna tie the strings \ 
whee th Ta—and let's hae a nap 
5 ] “3s LOwmn On ie Tur iy umn 
Vo l B whnie 
> N I can defy your ha : 
I'm af the Land of Nod. Gude nicht 
Wa x ‘ time the Fiy 
Sleeps 
Eng ( Eat In the brightest 
beauty the ; ct composure anc calm 
Shepl i ? t Ais sid Are you 
speakin’ about 
' English Opium-! [he understanding 
sees dis tly the heart rests 1 yet 
there is s 1s Imagination. And w ‘ 
the sou I 1 a repose in wh uit has 
10 part ution 
Shepherd.—You may participate, if 1 
There's: na 1 on the soffa for twa 
English Op Eater —W ice this s 
pathy with an unsouled, inanimate w B 
per tua ly i 4 


cause the Human soul is perpt 





all th s exte 1 circumstant a mirror t 
itself of itsell hing ail existence wv } 
bleins, sy very where seeing and read 


ng them, an } izing outwardly, still wre 
°° > °. ‘ 


in self-study,—or rather intuitive self-know- 


ledge. The soul desires, loves, longs for peace 
in itself: it is almost its conception’s deepest 
bliss. Wherever, therefore, it discovers it, it 


rejoices in the image whereof it seeks the re- 
ality. Thus, the calm human countenance, 
the wide waters sleeping in the moonlight, the 
stainless marble depth of the immeasurable 
heavens, reflect to it that tranquillity which 
it imagines within itself—represents that which 
The pictured shadow is grateful to 
It loves to look on 
h it cannot possess it :— 
the soul, in contem- 

iting such a calm, is not of simple repose 
yut desire stirs in it, as if it would fain blend 
with the quiet which it be- 
holds All the while, it is beauty that creates 


it desires 
it, wanting the substance 
what it loves, thou 





the sire: and ver is there the feeling of 
Beaut no, never—without the transfer on 
the t, or the transfusion, by the mind, of 
some quality or character not in the object. In 
most, and in a at instances, there is appre- 

sion ma int, or more distinct, of per- 
vasion of a spirit throughout that which we 
é eive to be beautiful. Stars, the moon, the 

bright ether, waters, the rainbow, a fair 

y tlower,—1 of them even appear to 


is, or are believed by us, to be mere physical 
te of atoms 
ndin’ to be sleep- 


uncons Is, « 





| : 
speaxin like 


rsell—at ance Poet and Philosopher. Do 





ye ken, sir, that I aye understaun’ every thing 
t when I'm] a’ my length on my side— 
my back—which I attribute to my early 

rd amang the hills Walkin’, or 

stant or even sittin’, I'm sometimes gaely 
stupid it ivin never Ihochts come crood- 
eemages, and feelings croonin’ like 

und the haill mortal warld swims in 

t ra va ury ise, t igh which a 
things a ur divinely beautiful. I learnt the 
it seekin’ for't, just by lyin’ upon 

‘ raes Imy plaid amang tne sheep 


[ remember translating a poem of 


Schiller's, in which is a verse to this effect— 
\ 1 to me—the Tree—the Flower— 
] the murmuring Fountain sung; 


W it feels not, felt so strong a power 
U e, my life o’er all had flung 

S her A’ us fowre, sirs, hae been made 

at we are wer ar iboon the happy, na- 
tural. constitutional temper o’ our speerit—by 
en born and bred in a mountaneous 
un! exceptions there are un- 
I forget them just the noo 


t folk In generai area flat-souled as weel's 








flat-s inal i God bless our ain 

nat » snaw-white-headed, emerald-breested 
native region the storms 

Siart p i serzing the Dolphin 

North.— How purely imaginary the line that 

s trates the two countries Yet love delights 

1 the distinction, as it hovers over the Tweed 


the native of each land,— 
what a mystery in the murmurs of the king 
sleaving river Sweet buld music! wor- 
hing—without dividing—Eng- 
a patriotic poetry flowing 
t heart-united sons 
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Shepherd.—Aye—the great glory o’ auld 
Scotland ance was, that she could fecht Eng- 
land without ever haen been ance totally sub- 
dued. Yet if that incarnate fiend the First 
Edward hadna been stricken deed, chains micht 
hae been heard clinkin’ through a’ her furests 
God swoopit him aff—his son fled affore the 
Bruce—and auld thenceforth was 
free.. Now—we fecht England in ither guise 
—peace hath “ her victories as well as war,’ 
and if we maun yield the pawm to England, 
wi’ a gracefu 
it to her sister, as much as to say—* 
wear it alternately on our foreheads.” 

English Opium-Eater.—There are, as | ima- 
gine, Mr. Hogg, numerous and complicated as- 
sociations with the natural sounds peculiar to 
any region of the world, that would have to be 
taken into account in estimating those many, 
and often unapparent causes which concur, in 
the great simplicity of natural life,to form even 
the national spirit of a people 

Shepherd.—Nae doot, nae doot, sir; nae doot 
ava 

North —Yes, James, ina 
try like our Highlands, for example, while the 
hearts of the people are strongly bound to their 
native soil, the many and wild characteristic 
sounds which are continually pouring on their 
ears, are like a language in which the spirit of 
their own wild region calls to them from the 
heart of the clouds or the hills. The torrent’s 
continuous roar, the howling of blasts on the 
among the clefts of 
cabins in lonely midnight, sounds 
issuing from caverns, the dashing roll of a 
heavy sea on the open or inland shore, wild 
birds screaming in the air—the eagle or the 
raven—the lowing of | usand 


Scotland 


and majestic smile she returns 
Let us 


mountainous coun- 


mountain-side, rocks, or 


ever their 


cattle on a th 
hills,—all these, and innumerable other sounds 
from living and inanimate things, which are 
around them evermore, mix in their heart with 
the very conception of the land in which they 
dwell, and blend with life itself. 

English Opium-Eater—An hour ago, Mr 
Tickler, you challenged Mr. North to a main 
at chess. Will you suffer me to be your anta- 
gonist for a single game 

Tickler—For Love and G! ry 


7 , 


They retire to the Niche 


Shepherd.—1 want to hear your opinion, Mr 
North 
ness 

NVorth.—I see no need of bad blood 
such men as Moore and Campbell, about such 
a man as Byron. Time—that is, a month, 
must thed and sweetened the peccant 
humours 

Shepherd.—Mr. Cammel, I'm thinkin’, was 
the maist peccant—for after pattin’ and pet 
tin’ Mr. Muir on the back, he suddenly up, | 
hear, with his fists, and tries to floor him afore 
he can say Jack Robinson. Us poets are queer 
chiels—that's the only key to the mystery- 
and it'll open ony door 

North—As to Mr. Campbell's having admit- 
ted into the New Monthly a short critical no- 
tice of Mr. Mocre’s Life of Byron, without 
having read the volume, and as to his having 
scored out some objurgatory sentence or two 
in the said critique about the biographer, it is 
silly or insincere to say a sing/e syllable against 


about this Lord and Leddy Byron bizzi- 


between 


nave § 





87 
that; for an editor would needs be in a condi- 
tion most melancholy and forlorn, who, on the 
one hand, could not repose any confidence in 
any of his contributors, and on the other, did 
not hold possession of the natural right to ex 
punge or modify, at his will and pleasure, what 
ever he feared might be painful to the feelings, 
or injurious to the reputation ofa friend. Truth 
and a latitude to 
her sincere worshippers, at which the false 
would stare in astonishment 
Shepherd.—Nae need for an Editor to be a 
Drawco. Neither does an Editor re- 
sponsible—in foro consctentie—for ilka word 
his work may contain; if he did, 
soon be a period pitten till the Periodicals, for 
sameness and stupidity are twa deadly sins 


and on that sle o’ conduct, Maga herself 


is sacred- being so, allows 


become 


} ! 
there would 


prin 











would be sune flattened doon into stale and 
stationary unsaleability—in cellars stinkin’ o 
stock ’ 5 

North —God forbid I should wound the feel- 
ings of Lady Byron, of whose character— 


known to me but by 
which it is held t 
I have always spoken with respect 


estimation in 
her friend- 
as | 
have a Lys shown my sy mpathy with her sin- 
gular sufferings and sacrifices. But may I with- 
out 


the high 
y all who enjoy 


ship 





harshness or indelicacy say, here among 
in this our 
-circle, that by marrying Byron, she 


took upon her, with eyes wide 


ourselves privately, my dear James 
own fami 





open, and con- 
science clearly convinced, duties very differ- 
ent indeed fror which, even in com- 
mon cases, the presaging foresight shadows 
with a pensive but pleasant sadness—the light 


of the first nuptial moon? 


m those of 


Shepherd.—She did that, sir. By ma troth, 
she did that 
Vorth—Byron's character was a mystery 


then—as it is now—but its dark qualities were 


perhaps the most prominent—at least they 


were so to the public view, and in the public 
judgment. Miss Milbank knew that he was 
reckoned a rake and a roué; and although his 
genius wiped off, by impassioned eloquence in 
love-letters that were felt to be irresistible, or 
hid the worst stain of that reproach, still Miss 


Millbank must have believed it a perilous thing 
to be the of Lord Byron. Blinded, we can 
well believe her to have been in the blaze of his 


wilt 


fame—and she is also entitled to the privilege 


of pride. But still, by joining her life to his in 
marriage, she pledged her troth, and her faith, 
and her love, under probabilities of severe, dis- 
turbing, perhaps fearful trials in the future, 
from which, during the few bright days of love, 

have felt that it would be her duty 
never, under any possible circumstances, to 


e must 


Shepherd —Weel, weel, sir. Puir things 
they a’ dream theirsells awa’ into a clear, dim, 
delightfu’ delirium, that sae brightens up, and 
atthe same time sae saftens doon, the grim 
precipices and black abysms o’ danger in the 
light o’ love and imagination, that a bairn, sae 
it seems, micht fa’ asleep, or walk blindfauld 
alang the edges o’ the rocks, and even were it 
to fa’, would sink doon doon on wings, and rest 
at the cliff-foot on a bed o’ snaw, or say rather 
o’ lilies and roses, and a’ silken and scented 
flowerage ! 
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iardly 
that the « ale, or ra conjectural sur- 
mises a about the Truth, and the Truth in 
volving deep and dark Diame of the dead, this 
much, I trust, may sai e; andif I : 
ight wrong or mistaken, James, | have at 
least spoken n 1a und not unchristian 
ap t 
} \ has mellowed the strang 
i the wise ! In ither twer years you 
be perieckK 

| 

That Byron behaved badly—very 
badly t wil | believe, as firmly a ; 
re y as Mr. ( does, on the w f 
t uM ina l ye not unhappy lady 

> » iy ia ior she s 

’ But | \ ] My Byr it not 
t ve Narrative Deatt 
g s not t ghts 1 husband 1 s wife's 
t t \ ns s i s t s is¢ 
i S ‘ Ss i] i 3 i } 
Hass : sus} 1 over his 5 

ey the | ; " 

sit : 

S I hae na s und 1 wish 
to s R : } she e1 

i By s 5s r ¢ 
are driven us te terms en 
‘ ra l rgivea sil va st th 
li G at ; } v ‘ : ‘ 
s se, t 1 ed thal ies 
VM Ww s&s 

< | , ne ¢ ‘ 
| 

} vas no s 
J t 1 was V 
Vv Ne ‘ ’ 

a la ~ } : 3 
s ale ; ' ‘ 
1 ’ ) spa 1 Ss 
I y es fr } 
[was 3 
1 mit s t | 
i g ng i 
t ¥ K her ft t é e piante 
s ver | ences 
ty, | : ‘ atu } nat 0 
t! s : as se a ten e 4 
her ain sex by | side, a than hers al 
n p ' s in the mournfu 
y the AKIN 
or reeives | tr i n I es 
pe rrows hac & g ira 
1 s 8s 5 heart t ve 
eV va st mn ‘ } ve 
or frie: 

\ VW { e 
suspected t nav er n } r 
bos t J was ice am 
Y s in ‘ atre rel t »f 
g yg 
t } indeed 101 ni ally l ind 
, y the flesh-phantasms of many ev 
passion 

yhe} ( Some day | write your Lif 
and Conversations, sir,after t manner o' X¢ 
n n's Memorabilia o' Socrates 

\ I'was to vindicate the character of 
ver parents, that Lady Byron wrote—a holy 


yose and a devout—nor do I doubt, sincere 
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But filial affection and reverence, sacred as they 
re, may be blamelessly, nay, righteously sub- 
ordinate to conjugal duties, which die not with 


the dead, are extinguished, not even by the 





sins of the where they as foul as the 
s corruption. Misinterpret me not. I 





use Lady Byron of no fault during her 


husband's life. I believe she did right in leavy- 


ing him, though she was wrong in the mode ol 


her desertion. But allowing that a painful and 
distressing collision between her filial and con- 
ugal duties had occurred, ought she not, pure 


to have ba- 


beating 


and high-minded woman as she is 
1 trembling hand, and a 


heart, what was due to her dead husband's re- 











putation—stained and stripped as it had al- 
ready been | is own evil deeds—against all 
that in t most rev tial daughter's bosom 
could be due to the 1 name of her father 
ul er mother, }, though breathed on 
ru y al yet lay under no very 
heavy, no unsupportable we wht of calumny, 
: was su e of time, to be freed, 
t 1a eproacn, or, might 
s not have waited, meekly and trustingly, to 
} ( spirits would have 
tened to ber sole hand sacred, pitying and 
forgiving voice—vw t, like her lord's, was 
ested w ilness of death and the 
She ‘ Something within me says, 
t ld ac been er iar 
\ ; To v ute her mother from an 
] rst t no « y charge has tor ever 
é : Such sacrifice | can- 
! it ‘ emn, though i know 
A t et dge aright of anotbers 
l spe therelor not in anger, but in 
: ’ some moods I may 
en e blame, in no moods am | able to les- 
my regre Then how calmly now im- 
’ s 7 iches—with no friendly 
t g ’ t grave In widow's 
} ) , w's tears visible on 
ur cheeks eautilul, it is said but, 
‘, 8 1a |, rather than meek 
( ) ity, when low- 
Av n vely and silent, en- 
er arm nappreciated for- 
Ay vt Ss £ J ‘4 at 
S In t rreat elat ns life, 
| sur se | may safely say, sittin’ in the pre 
é " s ( stopher North—for 
i 1 nt va creturs in the corner— 
‘ } ire bound by the same 
s, De U r ! 1 high or low, their lot 
is na hut ri Dp ice 
’ There t shepherd speaketh like 
ind as nor olher speaks 
S d Now y think, my dear sir, o” 
it ha i i, is happening, and will hap- 
nt 12 € lime, seein human nature is 
altogether corrupt, and the heart o' man des- 
i ely W ced,a thoosanandtenso thoosans 
nes in wedded life, a’ ower the face vu’ this 
meeseravie and sintu earth 
Vorth—Bliss and Despair are the Lares of 
every Db se 
Shepherd.—Oh ! wae's me! and pity me the 
day! hoo many broken-hearted wives and wi- 


dows are seen sichin’ and sabbin’ in poortith 
cauld, and wearin’ awa’ in consuimptions, 
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brought on them by the cruel sins o’ their hus- 
bands! 

North —When the spring-grove is ringing 
with rapture, we think not of the many wound- 
ed birds dying, emaciated of famine, in the 
darkness of the forests 

Shepherd.—Not a few sic widows do I my- 
sell ken, wham brutal, and profligate, and sa- 
vage husbands hae brought to the brink o’ the 
grave—as good, as bonny, as innocent—and 
oh! far, far mair forgivin’ than Leddy Byron! 
There they sit in their obscure and rarely-vi- 
sited dwellings: for Sympathy—sweet spirit as 
she is—doth often keep aloof frae uncomplain- 
ing Sorrow—merely because she is uncom 
plaining—though Sympathy , instructed by self- 
sufferin’, kens weel that the deepest, the maist 
hopeless meesery is the 
plaint 

North —In speechless silence, long cherish- 
ed, and unviolated as a holy the 
passion of Grief feeds on materials ceaselessly 





ven to com- 





possession, 
applied by the ready hands of that officious mi 
nister—memory ,—ti!] at last the heart in which 
it dwells, if deprived of such food, would verily 
die of inanition ! ‘. 
Shepherd —There 
keeps daunerin’ abou 
mournfu’ hamestead, dimly lichted 
ly warmed by a bit peat or wood fire—for 
is aften dear, dear—and to leeve, it’s necessary 
first to hae food haistlike, 
in the sunshine, ate feet 


t- 


sitteth Sorrow, sir—or 


the braes a’ roun’ her 
fuel 


—daunerin’ about 





unfelt by her des 


faint and sick, aiblins, through verra hunger— 
and obliged, on her way to the well for a can 
o’ water—her only drink—to sit doon on a 
knowe and say a prayer 

North—The Lord's Prayer 


Shepherd —Aye, the Lord's Prayer. Yet 
she's decently, yea tidily dressed, puir cretur 
in her sair-worn widow's claes—ae single suit 


for Saturday and Sabbath—her hair untimeous 


ly grey, is neatly braided aneath her crape-cap, 
across a forehead placid, although it wrinkled 
be ;—and sometimes on the evening, when a’ is 
still and s tary in the ff s ind a’ rural la 
bour has sappeared awa into houses, y Ima 
see her stealin y hers« r 5] le We r 
phan in her haun, and wi’ anither at her breast 
to the corner o’ the kirkyard, where the lover 
» her youth, and the husband o’ ber prime is 
buried. Nae ugly hemlock—nae ugly nettles 
there—but green grass and crimson flowers 
a’ peacefu' and beautifu' as if ‘twere some hol} 
martyr’s grave 

North.—A consolatory image even of t ist 


ian suffering 


stage of hur 


Shepherd Yet was he » brute 1 rufh 
—a monster. When drunk, t 1e raged I 
ursed, and swore Aften did she dread that 
n his fits unhuman passion, 





murdered the babie at her breast r she had 
seen him dash their only callant—a wean 
eight years auld—on the floor, till the blood 


and then the madman 
1 body o’ his 


gushed frae his ears, 
flung himsell doon on the swarfed 

first born, and how!ed out for the gallows. Lim- 
mers haunted his doors, and he theirs—and 
‘twas hers to lie—no to sleep—in a cauld for 
saken bed—ance the bed o’ peace, affection, 
and perfect happiness. Nane saw the deed— 
but it wouldna conceal, even from averted cen, 


for her face was owre delicate to hide the curse 
o’ an unhallowed haun—aften had he struck 
her, and ance, just before the birth o’ that verra 
orphan now smiling on her breast, too young 
yet to wondér at these tears, crownin’ in the 
sunshine, and reachin’ out its wee fingers— 
aften, aften covered wi’ kisses—to touch the 
gowans glowing gloriously upon its indistinct 
but delichtsome vision, owre its father’s grave! 

North.—Ut Pictura Poesis 

Shepherd—Abuse hismemory! Na—na, were 
it to save her frae sinkin’ a’ at ance over-head 
into a quagmire. She tries to smile amang the 
neighbours, and speaks o’ her callant’s likeness 
to its father. Nor, when the conversation turns 
on by-gane times, the days o’ auld lang-syne, 
does she fear sometimes to let his name escape 
lips—“ My Robert,”—“ Sic a ane 
that service to my gudeman,’—“ The 
he'll never be like 


ner white 


bairn’s no that ill-faured, but 





his father,”"—and ither sic sayings, uttered in 
1 calm, laigh, sweet voice, and a face free o’ a’ 


trouble—nay, I ance remember how her pale 
coontenance reddened sudden wi’ a flash 
o’ pride, when a silly auld gossiping crone al- 
luded to their kirking, and the widow's een 
brightened through their tears, to hear tell 
again hoo the bridegroom, sittin’ that Sabbath 
in his front seat in the laft beside his bonny 
bride, hadnua his marrow for strength, stature, 
and every quality that becomes the beauty o' a 
the 


on @ 


man, in a’ the congregation, nor yet in a’ 





parishes o’ the h county. That, sir, I say, 
whether richt or wrang, was—Forgiveness 
North —It was, James 


¥ 


‘ Familiar matter of to-day, 
What has been and will be 


Quoth the Beadsman ¢« 


Shepherd.—Is a leddy o’ quality, the widow 


o' a lord, mair to be pitied than a simple cot- 
tager, the widow o' a shepherd Maun poets 
weep and wail—and denounce and prophesy, 
about the ane, wi’ the glow o’ richteous indig 
nation round the aurelled brows, illuminin 
the flow t s fi their een 


“W i1ch sa red | ty doth engender, - 





Ca r heaven and earth to witness to her 
wrongs, and launchin’ their anathemas on the 
heads a’ that w however tenderly, doubt 
' nerfectibilits ' r motives, and swither 
it } nin in angel superior to all 

f ty and all error, wh they leave the like 
me. a puir sin » shepherd, to sing the sa 

1 praises o’ the sufferers in shielins, far, far 

far va’ a ang the dim obscure hills, frae— 


res Nature in 





her solitudes Fas What cares 
t What cares Madn What cares 
Sin What cares—Death No ae straw o 
the truckle-bed on which at last the broken— 
no, not the broken—but the heart-worn-out- 


and-wasted widow expires amang her orphans 

North—Lady Byron deserves sympathy— 
and it will not be withholden from her—but 
freely, lavishly given. But there are other 
widows as woful in this world of wo, as you 
have so affectingly pictured them, James; and 
let not men of virtue and genius seem to sym 
pathize with her sorrows, so passionately as to 
awaken suspicions of their sincerity, so exclu 


H 2 

















Even now she should speak—or 


e for her—say her father or her 
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siv us to force thoughtful people to think, ; mother (are they alive’?)—and a few words 
o st their will and their wishes, that they | will suffice. Worse the condition of the dead 
are either ignorant or forgetful of the lot of | man’s name cannot be—far, far better it might 
unity, as it is seen and heard, weeping and | —I believe it would be—were all the truth, 
wailing n low as in high places —over all the | somehow or other, declared—and declared it 
eart must be, not for Byron's sake only, but for the 
s i1—I canna think, if a’ the world | sake of humanity itself—and then a mitigated 
i $, that a singie person ¢ t sntence—or eternal silence 
f vi’ our sentiments But, being sincer« S herd —And what think ye o the twa 
I easy Tummasses 
North.—Lord Byron sinned—I Byr NVorth—I love and admire them both—their 
suf B ha r conduct n its character as well as their genius. ! care nota 
: en in spects defensible straw for either. They are great poets—I am 
without a flaw G t that it was—still think | no poet at all—— 
how it must have a ured to Byt tever | Shepherd —That’s a lee—you are. Your 
was rui S ought him a and prose is as gude ony day, and better than a’ 
hav to him, during his supposed insanity, ; their poetry , P 
advisediy, and from pity and fear of his disease, Vort Stuff. They are, to use Mr. Camp- 
with a rent affection My dear Duck 3 expressions about Mr. Moore, men “ of 
How was it possible for him to comprehend ty and importance I possess but lit- 
t cessat é such ¢€ ring ep t eithe t igh the old man is willing te 
t und tot eve that they were all decep- | « est ur metimes—— 
tiv elusive—false—t w—a mere medical } S Hits the richt nail on the head 
script The shock must have beer | wi'as ummer, like auld Vulcan Burni- 
‘ stoa 1 f such v nt pass s—to ! v $ swur spears, shields, and hel- 
n yi No wonder he rag , mets, for A ; 
s rather that he became 1 ) Mr. Moore's biographical | « I ad- 
n ! madly wicked. Yet v soor I ’ | said so to my little world—in twe 
‘ say that it was not ur rv S what ngt articies which many ap- 
, é n vindicating Lady Byronf ind some, I am sorry to know, con- 
s mista » but not unnatural not s Ss nacy is no part of my charae- 
Mr. M id not merely confessir lis OWT ter ind should it be shown that my estimate 
sins it rnestly ring that s was a B » to the fa marriage, was, as one 
together agreeable, innocent ‘ I eatly « 1 thi antichristian, 
br t 4 be my palinode The 
} Poor fa vy'—bad as | ar ynd paltry, and poisonous reptiles who 
wa Le W su nye come across ther ‘ ver his bones, | kick not into 
every Christian man or woman, whe { s and crannies, out of respect to my 
Christianity tells them at the same time t st . 
abhor and take warning by his v S Shar nted 
\ ' Lady Byron did wisely in not ) Mr. M et eht better of Lord 
sclosure at the first to her parents } B t many erhaps than most men do 
5 husband's sins. It would have been it he tunities of judging which 
I how painful we may not ever l¢ n ] und | see r ) more reason for 
: t njecture. But since duty demar r his sincerity than his talents ‘hese 
ed a disclosure, that disclosure ought, in spit ire ' stiona i though I dissent en- 
yugnance, to have been complete to a | t from some nions advanced in his book, 
single syllable. How weak—and worse than | I will not suffer any outcry raised against it, 
wea at such a juncture—on which hung her eit by people of P wer or weakness, to 
whole fate—to ask legal advice on an imper shake my belief in the general excellence of its 
fect cument Give the delicacy of a virtu s t : 
un its due; but at such a crisis, when Shepherd.—Nor me. It's an interesting and 
t estion was, whether her conscie: was | impressive quarto 
t e free from the oath of oaths, delicacy \ Mr. Moore spoke what he believed 
shot ve died, and nature was privileged t t > tratl ] e has drawn too favoura- 
" inashamed—if such there were—tle re ble sracter of Byron; time will correct it 
rds of uttermost pollution has no reason to be ashamed of the por- 
. herd.—And what think ye, sir, that a trait. The original sat to him often, and in 
s pollution could hae been that sae electri many lights But a man's soul is not like his 
ied Dr. Lushingtor fa und may wear a veil of hypocrisy, so 
Ni | Bad—bad—bad, Ja Nameless transparent as tot nvisibie to the unsuspect- 
is horrible named, it might leeve Byron's r eves of friendship Who will blame Mr 
memory yet within the range of pity and f Moore bitterly. if he were indeed deceived 
givent und where they t r sister al s } t Nome, f anne I like Muir 
fections wv not be far—thouvh, like wee 4 y And he likes you, James, and ad 
seraphs, standing aloof, and veiling ‘heir eyes | 1 you t : ther men do whose 
with their wings king a ration are ‘worth the Shep- 
pherd.—She should indeed have been si erd's regard. It is most unfair—unjust—un- 
nt—till the grave had closed on her sorrows | reasonable—and absurd—to test the truth of 
13 s sins what he has said by Lady Byron's letter 


That letter astounded the whole world—open- 
| ed their eyes, but to dazzle and blind them; 
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and even they who abuse his biographer, are 
as wise now about Byron as they were before 
—as much in the dark about facts—for which 
they go groping about with malign leer, like 
satyrs in a wood 

Shepherd.—But Mr. Campbell’s no o’ that 
class 

North—No, indeed. But Mr. Campbell— 
one of the best of poets and of men—does not 


well to be so angry with his brother bard. He 


acknowledges frankly—and frankness is one of 


his delightful qualities—that before he saw 
Lady Byron's Remarks, he did not know that 
she was so perfectly blameless as he now 
knows she i And, pray, how could Mr. Moore 
know it either? Nobody did or could know it 
r, had all the ingenuity alive been taxed 
ynjecture an explanation of * my dear 
duck,”’ could it have hit on the right one—a 
belief in Lady Byron's mind of her husband's 
insanity Mr. Moore believed, (erroneously 
yw.) with all the rest of the world, that 


Lady Byron had been induced by her parents 


to change her sentiments and resolutions, and 
therefore he used und at the time was war- 
deserted hus- 


ranted in using, the terms, 


} 


i erd.—Completely sae 


Nort As to applying for information to 
Lady Byron 


n such a subject, that was utterly 
impossible ; nor do I see how, or even why- 
under the circumstances—he should have ap- 
plied to Mrs. Leigh Thinking that som 
sight biame might possibly attach—or say, at 
once, did attach, to Lady Byron—and more to 
} 





her parents—he said s yut he said so gently, 





&S 
and feelingly—so | think—with 
Byron herself;—though it 


better even had the case 





would have 
not stood as we now Know it stands—had he 
not printed any coarse expression of Byron's 
about the old pe yple 


Shepherd —You're a queer 


lookin’ auld man, 
and your manners, though polished up to the 


finest and glossiest pitch o’ the gran’ auld 


school—noo nearly obsolete—sometimes rather 
quaint and comica but for soun’ common 
sense, discretion, and wisdom, | kenna your 


equal; you can untie a Gordian knot wi ony 


‘ 


man; the kittler a question is, the 





cessfully do you grapple wit; and a su 
blime sicht—no without a tinge o’ the fear 
som to see you sittin’ on Stridin-Edge Ke 


@ man on horseback on the turnpike road, a: 
your hauns, but haud 


dadescendin 


without ust 
ft 


crutch alof 


wi yrecipices and 


alang that r 


every side 





yysses on 


o’ you, in which, were you to lose your s¢ 
you wad be lashed in pieces sma | ke ap 
t ym the cloud-and-mist re 
whare nae flower blooms, and nae bee bums, 


though a raint 


ters snerd, 





wa the while overarches y 
doon safely to the greensward 


siltin a 





gley margin o' Red-Tarn, and 
vy yoursell on a stane, like an ecmage or a 
heron 

North.—I do not think, that, under the cir 
cumstances, Mr. Campbell himself, had he 
written Byron's Life, could have spoken—with 
the sentiments he tells us he then held—in a 
better, more manly, and more ge ntlemanly 
spirit, in so far as regards Lady Byron, than 


Mr. Moore did; and I am sorry that he has 

been deterred from swimming through Mr 

Moore's work, by the fear of “ wading’”—for 

the waters are clear and deep, nor is there any 

mud either at the bottom or round the margin. 
Shepherd —Oh! but I like t 





xe bit rural 
touches—in which you naturally excel, haen 
had the benefit—an incalculable ane—a sacred 
blessin—o’ leevin’ in the kintra ia boyhood and 
-and sae in old age, glimpses o’ the saft 
green o' natur’ visit the een o’ your imagina- 
tion amidst the stour and reek o’ the stane- 
city, and tinge your town-talk wi’ the colour- 
ing o’ the braes. 

North I am proud of your praise, my dear 
prouder of your friendship, proudest of 
your fan " 





James 


ys 


hepherd Squeezing Mr. Nortru’s hand.) 
Does Mr. Cammel say that he kens the cause 


Oo the separation 


North—l1 really cannot make out whether 


he says so orr but I h pe he does; tor to- 








wards the close of his letter he acknowledges, 
I think, that we may st love and admire 
Byron, provided we look at things in a true 
light. If so, then the conduct which was the 
cause cannot have been so black as the nagi- 
nation ieit to itseil, in the present inystery, 
will some eS sugvest. 
She} That's consolatory 

rt Mr. Campbell and Mr. Moore— 
ifter so slight a quarre f quarrel it be—will 
be easily re neiled The poets of rertrude 


of Wyoming and of “Paradise and the 

ell has 
they lean 
geese nibble at 


each other in their quackery, but let amity be 





to virtue s side let GucCKS and 





retween s f s, whether they 
soar far off in flight through the ether, or glide 


wn the pellucid waters, beautifully and ma- 
ited by their 
wh course, and bathing their while plumage 


rentices fling- 

‘ 1 = 
ng stones at them both—but they ali fall short 
with an idle splash, and the two royal birds 
Sail away olf amicably together to a fairy isie 
in the centre of the lake—where for the pre- 
sent I leave them And do you, my dear 


James, put across the toddy 
. J * . > > 


Hisccellany. 


There is a positive 


n nding of a man whether he is g 





not, when the court is assembled to try that 





v y fact, and when, ii he deny his gu he is 

é d, but the trial proceeds just the 

nm Ir mber being nt, some years 
ig it t assizes in @ ¢ y in the West oO 

und, where a simple “king fellow was 

put to the bar, upon an indictment for s 1eep- 

stealing. The usual quest was addressed 

to him, and his answer convulsed the court 


with laughter. “1 am not going to tell you 
you must find 


t was from pure 


any thing about it, gentlemen 
it out, if you want to know l 
simplicity he made this reply, thinking, no 














1a ivs he s 
t i : y 
I s 
t u 
v r t 
iry it 
‘ re s 
Aye : r t ar 
not altog { case | 
emem ve | | ; t s 
irred at e Old Bails t » ve 5 
ig A man wh vas actually ir ted for 
forcer le t us indu i to tract 
his plea, stood his trial, and was acquitte 
ving to some informality! Now, all this was 
very agreeable to the poor wretch, who thus 


unexpectedly slipped his neck out of the halter 
but what a burlesque was it upon our criminal 


Viscellany 


} 1s rd se he should be a wit 
ness st mself f hesitating, I sup 
pos e a tals d by le g h 
r r e ‘ nstructe V 
8 , - ad. ther 
But if 
‘ r ‘ } 
t s t ity, asas 
r r s 
what i ! t 
great ty n ‘ y 
his ¢ oO t solutely « 1 
least ch ) , An 
, - ‘ urpos 
7 t 3 s of esca 
tin I t us nsider r 
mon } it partic 
1 a . itly c n ir 
7 
W s ur t rf rery 
H it, and that th 
Or we \ 
in< 7 g S 
1m : vV 
ns e either dis 
en risr j 3 
t is for y arg 
‘ It is er g I 4 
S : t wa th S 
. rality that { 
va t it in ot s 
he «¢ him to t \ 
vas | last sum r 
it ] 
at enilt 
, ‘ . his 
er gn 
. } s snot go 
‘ t n S 





irisprudence, and what a mockery of the 
stern and awful principles of equal justice ! 


iron-mould—a pock- 
he could ne- 
r raise her to a lyrical enthusiasm of love, 
forget heaven and earth, 


He pored over a fatal 


vark or wart in his wifes heart 


1 wi ‘ ! 
id allthings. She could count the strokes of 
ie < between his kisses,—and listen to the 


t ng over, and run to take it off, with the 








g tears, which he had drawn forth by a beau- 

t story, or a discourse from the outpourings 
irt, yet standing in her eyes. She sat 

’ ning room and sang to herself qua- 








a verse she 
What shall 


ring psalms, and in the middie o 


nestion 


ve the prosaic « 








I c s evening And he could never 
it of s head at once, in the midst of 
10V ttention toa cabinet serm yn of 
n ith a eternity, sh ked thought- 
. ength lid ” D yn't 
t I if I 
sar I a 
‘ 
He w é 
t ; r merits, but who is 
: : r wit 1 toa certain height 
) whos ned yes and heart the 
fl and ng heavens strike not 
und t wering 
} A “ t W eis some- 
In a nurser ra ball-room; one 
4 t t er and ciscfri- 
1 | t at e pious and 
t r vt { ‘ | } she 
| more, to which 
y s his wishes.— 











p' t what the French say 
A Ch r: lam anxious 
to k H KS are viewed in the pro- 
7 » of ¢ y t st Westmin- 
| \ s S that we 
| ‘ ! t e t first echo to an 
" : i t is, that when the 
\ rea I tls they suppose 
1 thing! The 

ind it is the 

Ss } vorld to jus 
ise them. | 

t tw } this number ol 
N ' s the [ States, 

t escapr ntion. Let 
t ( nH s a Scotchman, 
ur that there is scarcely 

1 r n who does not think that 


—- f solemn frivolities which he has 
sh, as narrowed in 
its reasonings as it is provincial in its Jan- 
ruage. There is this difference between the 
Scotch traveller and the English: the Scotch- 
t from a zeal for what is 
He will fore 





man is minute, n 
true, but a love of what is small 
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go his sketch book for his dinner; he does not 
forget the main chance; shrewdness makes 
him observe others, but take care of himself. 
Your English traveller, if he does not alto- 
gether shut himself up in his postchaise, is far 
more tedious, I allow; but he is far more 
thoughtless of himself. He copies what is, to 
every hair-stroke, not because he does not 
think it very troublesome, but because he 
wants to make a sound book He neither 
leaves out nor exaggerates; but he is very 
often a miserable selector, and terribly il! 
The best of our wits found this to his cost 
Last summer, when sailing up the Rhine, he 
had ordered dinner at a certain village—din 
ner was waiting for the whole company: but 
were, we English, sketching away 

now a stick—now a stone—now a chateau 

now a shrub. “ Pray, Mr. R— 
gentleman to the wit, “are we ever to land 
“ Ves, quoth 


used 


there w* 


said a 





and get something to eat 
~ " 
R——. whenever these gentlemen hare 
finished the inventory of the Rhine That is 
r | l it is not your 





rlish traveller; but 


just your ing 
Scotch. He would never have been taunted 
for losing his dinner. Sir J n D e, 


aman no less happy as an observer than gal 
lant as a soldier, or el quent as a speaker, once 
said to his Scotch valet, on leaving some plac« 


Well, Sandie, 
up all our things Our ain at least,” an 
swered Sandie. Now that’s your Scotch tra- 
veller ; he notes down as Sandie packed up— 


or another, ‘ have you packed 


al) his ain things—at least 


I know some of us have been persuaded that 
the Americans are jealous of us, and slight us, 
and abuse us, and despise us, and so forth 
Nonsense! Let any Englishman read at the 
same time, the articles in the Sketch Book on 
“ John Bull, > English Rural Life Ax ind 
the “ Travels of Captain Hall,” and he will 
see at once how the Americans speak of the 
English, and how the English suffer the Scotch 


to reply 





j 


In our volume for 1827, we had an article on 
a very singular work, respecting Paraguay and 
the Dictatorship of Dr. Francia, who ws 
lation of all the laws of hos 


men- 
tioned had by a v 
pitality, forcibly detaine d in his dominions, M 
Aimé Bonpland, the naturalist, and | 
low travellerof De Humboldt. We are happy 
that M | 


vember last at the Bra 








to be able to state sonplar 
liberated, and was in N 
zilian Missions on the Uruguay, with his ¢ 


lections, on his way to Europe 


Witerary Entelligence. 


Dr. James Wilson, in a paper upon “ / 
tions of the Heart, 
before the Royal College of Physicians, in 
dulged in the following sweet strain in speak 


+} 
i 


read some weeks since 


ing of an infant's sleep :—‘‘ So motionless is its 


slumber, that in watching it, we tremble, and 
become impatient for some stir or sound that 
may assure us of its life; yet is the fancy of 
the little sleeper busy, and every artery and 
every pulse of its frame engaged in the work 
of growtlf and secretion, though his breath 
would not stir the smallest insect that sported 


on his lip—though his pulse would not lift the 
flower-leaf of which he dreamed from his bo- 
som :—yet following this emblem of tranquil- 
lity into after life, we see him « xposed to every 
climate—conjfending with every obstacle—agi- 
tated by every passion; and under these va- 
rious circumstances how different is the power 
vhich has not 
every 








and degree of the heart's action, 

only to beat, but to ‘beat time 

moment of a long and troubled 
The 


man into his History of 





Mil- 


have been 


sentiments incorporated by Mr 


received with marked disapprobation at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridg« Ser- 
inons have been preached in t former piace 
In opposition to them, and the f »wwing sub 
ject of the Hulsean prize-essay for the nsuing 
year at Cambridge, was suggested by their 
noxious ts ency On the futility of attempts 
to represent the miracies recorded in scripture 


as events produced by the 


of nature 


ordinary operations 


M. Ea 





g ting his wonder- 
ful talents at Brussels, and has just produced 
n tio undret : nunth extemporaneous 
trae y 

An Advertising Confectioner announces that 
he has for sale, “‘A great variety of Superior 
Cakes table for the following stages of life 
Birthday, Christening, School, Ws r, and 
Funera The good man’s rhetor surely 
loses its end, when he terms the eral a 
stave f 

AS ty of Engravers is (we are informec 
by a public journal) now engaged in making 
line engravings of al the pictures of the Na- 
tional Gallery The series v t | shed, 
n numbers, containing four plates in each, 


The first number is ex 





Volume ¢« by Miss 
} 


unced as neariy reacy tor pub- 


cation. The delightful chronicler of “ Our 
Village has been too long silent The flow 
ers and brooks of her acquaintance must have 
thought themselves slighted by their warm ad- 
mirer Report says, that she is now very bu- 


sily engaged in preparing a new Tragedy 


Dr. Arnott, the celebrated author of Ele 
ments of Physics, announces for early appear 


tion, intended as a 





atise on E 
guide to students 
Paris, 


one side of it speaks 


Paper has been started in 
| 
i 


iulled The Pro and Con; 


the language of the liberal opposition, and the 
ther, that of the counter revolutionary fao- 
tion. This cannot, we should imagine, stand 

ng, it will suit neither the party-men, nor the 





no-party-men. Party-men do not like to see 


their own dear opinions standing in amicable 





juxta-position with those of an opposite cha- 
racter, and neutrals care nothing for either, 


and so would be well contented to do without 
both 





We in a former number referred to the dis- 
puted authorship of the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm. Since that time, a claim has been 
put in, and maintained in the World I 
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Isaac 


per, { ussigning the honour to Mr 
, the well-known author of 


T ay tf Ungar 
several very interesting works, chiefly on mo 
iysical subjects This claim will 
not, we believe, bear examination. Mr. Tay 





lor is a clever young man, but hardly expe 
rienced enough in human nature or literary 
omposition, t produce such @ Work as that 
att ited to m. We are inclined still to 
support our former hypothesis, which gave the 
wuthorship to Mr. Douglas, and we have some 
reason to KI tnat the publisher of (he work 
yho must not lige the secret, has reterre 
those wh y ilestioned him on the sut t 

t gh i course, wit it 
~Osilively Cc t w the conjecture there 
‘ 

M G s involved in a disput« 
her sing out of an imputatior 
»y { stead of ¢ ng anew 
ar ‘ ur rthet 1 Ma i 
for } " lon him a compila 
‘ , 
I G S t f Paris has 
y 1000 francs. t the 

' upon the 








3 n e a sé es of t I st 
es 1) , Chu h ‘ } 
} t and } 1 ¢€ int 
th 
Mr. ! iriy cor ete 
on t } } ive ifluer { 
England 
The M umous Dider 
sh 1 by his daught M 
Var 
M Anna M i er has writter new 
r t a ’ to ap ear ] 5 ¢ 
eis | 
A Robert Emmet, or Irela 
in I> I Edward Henry el 
] i 
I S Works the British Poet 
S E l is about t r 1 
\ . tall t attract 1 t 
res ation of Tumours th c 
I ( r 
( ital Tourists are informed, that tw 
stea it I ving passengers on boa 
are veen Marseilles and Nap 
I yw 3 so V known as tl r 
ten to t tit ft Princess of Cu 
and 3 W r amphlet is ex ina 
tion of the s of her claims i¢ ites 
or t { in be prove r dis 
proves y an now living, is of im 
portance S iys that being ¢ red in a 
draw yg ning n 1803, of Windsor 
Cast she yas a sted by the King vho 


agitated when she mentioned her 
name—Olive A few days afterwards Lord 


Harcourt paid her a visit, and gave her, on the 


seemed 


This series will probably be reprinted in 


America, by E. Littell 


part of his Majesty, ten one hundred pound 
notes, which he drew from a snuff-box that 
was adorned with a small oil painting of Mor- 
and & 

in the field 
A pamphlet has just appeared, that is, with 
e believe, attributed to her Lady- 
he object of this work is to com- 


Lady Canning has been again 


rood reason W 
ship's pen. ‘I 
pare the state in which this country now is, 
with that which it might have been, had Mr 
Canning been permitted still to hold the helm 
of state,—or, in other words, it is an extended 
unswer to the question which we ventured tc 

it to her ladyship in our last number, viz.— 
f Mr. Canning still held the reins of govern- 
nent, would the country be even in so good a 

lition as it is 

In addition to Mr. Murray's Family Library 

Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and Mr. Knight's 


] ry of Entertainment, we find another 
the same popular form and character 

inced under the title of The library of 

G h This work is to be under 
erintendence of the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 

, M s t have the assistance of such 
. a! most competent to treat on 


ts that are included in this 
ehe ve title It will 
at Monthly Parts.* 


The extraordinary success of Mr. Murray's 


appear immedi 


I i i success as merited as 
i s is nduced followers into the 

: P there will be now no class 

iders | ed with an exclusive and 

L, ary No. lL. of The Juvenile 

Fam s to appear in June. The 
1 this work will embrace are to 


1 style adapted to that portion of 

n for which the other pub- 
gether alculated 

I s of a Tar, in 3 vols., will be published 


inly will appear 





I D irses; on the extent of the Sa- 
Christ » the Nature of that Faith 
. s the blessing of Redemption 
Christ Assurance and on the Sealing 
H Spirit with t Danger of griev- 

t Divine Agent. By William Hull! 
Sylva Britannica, « )lete in one volume 
1 Ry ed with several additional 
su ts, « prising in the whole sixty plates 
the most celebrated specimens of the vari- 


of Forest Trees in England 
und Scotland. By Mr. Strutt 

A Second Volume of the British Naturalist ; 
r Sket s of the more interesting Produc- 





tain and the surrounding Sea, in 
h they inhabit 


On Nervous and Mental Disorder, with espe- 
recent Investigations on the 


' 
cial reference t 
at By Dr. Uwins 


subject of Insanity 
A Life of the Great Gustavus of Sweden 
By Capt. Sherer 


[* The “ Libraries” are announced for re- 


publication in America, by E. Littell.] 
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Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Withers. By Robert Southey, 
LL.D. Poet Laureate. 1 vol. Svo. uniform 
with “ Aikin’s Poets 


Attempts in Verse. By John Jones, an old 
Servant. With some Account of the Writer, 
and an Introductory Essay on the Lives and 
Works of Uneducated Poets. By Robert 
Southey. Crown 8vo 

History of Demonology and Witchcraft 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart 

The Life of John Ray, M.A. F.R.S., the 
Naturalist; and a History of Natural Science 
upto hisera. By George W. Johnson 

An Essay upon National Character; 
an Enquiry into some of the Principal Causes 
which contribute to form or modify the Cha 
racters of Nations in the State of Civilization 
By the late Richard Chevenix,F.R.S. 2 vols 
evo 


being 


Conversations with Lord Byron on Religion, 
held in Cephalonia, a short time previous to 
his Death Sy the late Kennedy, 
M.D . ; 

The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 2 
vols. , 

The Papers of the Earl of Marchmont 
Comprising a Variety of Original and Un 
known Documents, Diaries, »., illustrative 
of the Reigns of Queen Anne, George I., &c 


2 vols Svo 


James 









The Life of Sir Isaac Newton 
Brewster, LL.D. 1 vol 
The Life of General Wolfe By 


Southey, Esq 


By David 

Small Sv 

Robert 

Small &vo 

1 vol 
Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. A 

Tale of the Polish Jews. Post &vo 


Lives of Eminent British Physicians 


Rise and Progress of the English Common 
wealth, from the first Settlement of the Ang 
Saxons in Britain 2 vols. 4to 
Palgrave, Esq., of the Inner Temple 
By J. G. Lockhart, 


The Life of Cervantes 
LL.B. Small 8vo 
The Lives of British Worthies. By Robert 


Southey, Esq. 6 volumes. Small 8vo 


Royal Society of Literature.- 
meeting of the Council, 
upon the appropriation of the ty 
placed annually by his Majesty 
sal, to be awarded to authors distinguished by 
works honourable to themselves and to litera 
ture: the medals of the present year wer: 
voted to Washington Irving and Henry Hal 
lam, Esqs. This decision, however justly due 
to Mr. Irving’s talents, will be equally agreea- 
ble to the United States and to England, as an 
example of that right and kind feeling which 
aught never to be interrupted between tw 
such nations. The medals will, of course, b 
presented at the general anniversary on ti 
29th 


At a special 


latelv, to dete 





In compliance with the manifest and in- 
ereasing “taste of the public for literary works 
of utility and entertainment, at a price exhi- 


biting the most scrupulous regard to economy, 
and inviting the most extensive circulation, 
the announcement is made of no less than 
three new undertakings, on the approved plan 
of monthly pablications—viz. The Library of 
General Knowledge—The Library of Modern 
Travels, Voyages, and Discoveries, comprising 
original Journals of recent Travellers in va- 
rious parts of the World, &c.—and the Stand- 
ard Novelists; the latter work to be uniform 
with the Waverley Novels, and to comprise 
not merely the productions of the time of 
Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson, but like- 
wise the most celebrated Novels of later pe- 
riods, so as to form a continued series of all] 
that is most excellent in our works illustrative 
of life and manners 

the new Work by the An- 
thor of “ Pelham,” will appear in the course 
The satirical exposure of the 
various modes and artifices of hypocrisy, as 
form the chief 
design of this production—and a theme so 
abundant may well be expected to have fur- 





practised in society, is stated to 


nisned n 


») ordinary resources to such a pen 


The new production, from the combined 
talents of the Author O'Hara 
Tales,” will make its appearance very speedily 
Its title is The Denounced, and it is rep rted 
to abound in that strong interest which has 
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